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Pick of the Week 


Check out ‘Hard Times,’ 
the Top Notch Theatre’s 


newest production starting 
tonight. See story, page 16 
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Strong 
feelings 


Campus opinion 
deeply divided 
over abortion 
— views 
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ay Jefferson’ ’s serene appearance was contrasted 


ca a at 
by Re auntless views on abortion at a recent lecture, titled 


Child Without a Country: Women as the New Terrorists. 

The placid mood of participants turned to quizzical and 
inquiring looks when Jefferson stated the battle surrounding 
abortion in this country is not about choice, but rather the 
unlimited range of choices i individuals face every day. 

Jefferson said in today’s organized society, there are choices 
that can be allowed and others that must be refused. 

Abortion is‘one choice she believes must be refused. 

“A person does not have the right to demand any choice 
simply because one is able to demand,” she said. “A pregnant 
woman has only one way of becoming unpregnant... she has 
to have a baby in some way.” 

Savior or executionist?: Jefferson said a woman has two 
choices-to have a living or dead baby. 

Most of the time, Jefferson said, when a mother chooses to 
hire an expert abortionist, the abortionist will fulfill the 
contract, but she did point out that sometimes they fail. 

“Most of the time, the mother ends pregnancy with empty 
arms, but sometimes instead of delivering a dead baby with 
badly burned skin, they miss... They manage not to kill the 
baby in the womb, and the baby may be alive.” 

At that point, she said, the premature baby will be salvaged 
and added to regular delivery of premature births. 

Although she is a general surgeon with Boston University 
Medical Center and assistant clinical professor of surgery at 
Boston University School of Medicine, she realizes her views 
on abortion differ from some associates in the medical field. 

Ethical standards: While she believes most doctors try to 
live by high ethical standards, she said some don’t honor the 
Hippocratic oath. 

Jefferson said she could ignore what the rest of the people 
in her profession may be doing behind closed doors, but she 
chooses not to. 

“If doctors doing the abortion want to treat it like just 
another operation, they have to be willing to face scrutiny for 

t,” she said. 

Jefferson said the doctor treating a pregnant woman must 
realize they are dealing with two patients—the mother and the 
baby. 

Many times, Jefferson believes when the woman doesn’t 
want the baby, doctors treat her like one patient. 

Saving the weak: “Many of the people in this country 
have fallen into a trance... where they are willing to turn their 
backs on the weakest, most helpless member of the family-the 
unborn child,” she said. 

She said individuals feel they have a right to abort depending 
on what their life situation is like. 

Notall of the 80 people in attendance accepted Jefferson’s 
views. 

A candle—light protest with approximately eight individu- 
als holding up signs declaring they were pro-choice met 

(continued on page five) 
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faid bare-much to tl le enjoyment of metal detector-toting hunters like Lillian Rynolds. 


Library on life support 


$10,000 needed now to provide basic services 


By DEBORAH O’NEIL 
Observer News Editor 


Bentley Library needs another $10,000 to survive this year, 
even though the school recently restored $26,300 cut from its 
budget this summer in NECC’s 1992 spending plan, says the 
coordinator of library services, Linda Hummel-Shea. 

But, it is highly unlikely the library will receive any further 
funding from the school this year, said Joe Brown, dean of 
administration. 

Money conflict: The library is supported by a state educa- 
tional reference material fund, (ERM). This year, the state 
awarded the library $50,991 in ERM funding. Last year, that 
sum was $57,450. 

In past years, NECC has supplemented the ERM alloca- 
tion with funding included in their yearly budget. Last year, 
the school gave the library $26,300, but this year the board of 
trustees passed the school’s budget which omitted all additional 
funding for the library. 

The school allocation was restored to the library following 
amemorandum issued to President John Dimitry from Robert 


McDonald, dean of academic affairs. The memorandum 
described the cut as being “an inordinate burden in one area 
of our college.” 

Brown said the money given to the library was taken from 
the college’s reserve trust of $150,000. 

Need more help: Hummel-Shea said she’s sure there is 
$10,000 to give to the library within the academic affairs 
budget, a total of $6.5 million in the 1992 spending plan. 

Brown said he is not sure how much of the academic affairs 
budget will be contributed for book purchases this year. 

“The academic affairs area of the college has been allocated 
asum of $6.6 million, and historically, a part of that money 
goes to purchase library books; exactly what portion that will 
be this year, I don’t know,” he said. “I do not agree with her 
contention that there are additional funds.” 

The library needs the funding to make up for a 7 percent 
inflation rate on books and periodicals, said Hummel-Shea. 
With a total working budget of $77,291 for the year, Hummel- 
Shea said the library is more than $11,000 under last year’s 


level. ; " 
(continued on page five) 
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Primary concern 


Inadequate library resources may soon 
compete with area elementary schools 


The Adventures of Dick and Janemay soon 
be the only books left on NECC’s Bentley 
Library shelves. 


Money problems: The lifeline of 


education at NECC is continually being 
cut, while year after year, funds are re- 
duced, with this year’s cuts reaching 
$6,459. 

Today, students can only obtain the 
most basic materials. With additional cuts, 
NECC students can look forward to 
gaining little else but antique Life 
magazines and research materials, with- 
out the mention of recent events, like the 
AIDS crisis and the Clarence Thomas 
confirmation hearings. 

Professors continually stress reading 
as a way to higher knowledge, but NECC 


students will soon have to look elsewhere 


if they wish to expand their education: 
While it may seem unrealistic for 
anyone to lobby against cuts to the library, 
NECC should realize some other avenues 
must be pursued in order to salvage a 
serviceable education on campus. 
Continuous budget cuts make it diffi- 
cult for any division on campus to remain 
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untouched, but the library is unlike any 
division. Nowhere else do students go to 
obtain information for research papers, 
leisure reading and basic educational 
materials. 

The search: Students already go to 
other college libraries for in-depth as- 
signments. If cuts persist, they will not 
only use other schools libraries, they’ll 
opt to attend other, better—-equipped 
schools. 

Education is only beneficial if it is 
accessible. If the library is continually 
forced to cut back on its materials, 
however, it will most likely be useless 
before long. 


Students can’t learn if the only mate- 
rials they have to work with date back to 
the days before they were born. While 
history is one of the major components 
of learning, it is also helpful for 
tomorrow’s generation to know some- 
thing about today. 


Public forums provide 
healthy idea exchange 


The exchange of ideas, however contro- 
versial, is healthy for the college. 

Last week’s visit by anti-abortion 
spokesperson Dr. Mildred Fay Jefferson, 
sparked discussion about an issue that all 
college students should be concerned 
with. Whether students agree with her 
anti-abortion stance is not as important 
as being open-minded enough to listen 
to her ideas. An educated student must 


learn to respect ideas they do not agree 
with. Right and wrong takes a back 
seat to the right to voice opinion. 

Our generation is threatened with the 
stifling, of free expression, from all sides. 
Students must combat this repression by 
welcoming the opportunity to indulge in 
the exchange of opinions. 

Argue, protest and demonstrate, but 
don’t sacrifice your freedoms to apathy. 


Social Club's activities 
aim to benefit everyone 


To the editor: 

The Social Club at Northern Essex can best 
be described as vibrant and alive. It is a place 
where all students can explore the outer reaches 
of their academic and social education. Besides 
providing a support network for physically 
challenged, hearing-impaired individuals and 
others, it allows us to give back something to 
the community in general. 

We have already held many activities this 
semester: a pizza social; attended a dinner 
theater show of Dracula (of which 34 people 
attended ); held a fund-raiser and meeting for 
the Free Romania Foundation; coping skills 
workshop, and other activties. 

We all enjoy this place on campus, where 


we can express ourselves freely and openly. 

The officers, Doug Ewing, Diane Jemllich, 
Christine Gingras, and Robin McCarthy, strive 
to provide organizational skills and planning 
to ensure access to each activity by all mem- 
bers of the club. 

Some of the Social Club’s upcoming ac- 
tivities include: bowling and pizza, trip to the 
mall, food drive, holiday gathering, Lawrence 
campus pizza social, weekly meetings and 
workshops, and a sleigh ride. 

The Social Club is open to all. We hold 
meetings on a weekly basis on Monday at 11 
a.m., in room C-113. We schedule at least 
one outside event per month. Feel free to join 
us for a meeting or an outside event. 
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fay Ee campuses 
should band together 


By AUDREY NICHOLSON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


It may come asa surprise, but students enrolled 
at the Haverhill and Lawrence campuses share 
a common bond: All belong to NECC. 

Recent articles in the NECC Observer 
featured the new Lawrence campus. Some of 
the coverage is encouraging. Some ofit is not. 

The Lawrence NECC campus, according 
to an article published in the Sept. 25 edition, 
is operating on a temporary occupancy per- 
mit. Until remodeling is completed and safety 
codes are met, the Lawrence campus must 
tolerate many bureaucratic restrictions. After 
six years of searching for a full-time Lawrence 
site, a few more months to sort out the 
disorganization seems tolerable. While 
Lawrence must accept its status, many voice 
real and honest concerns. 

Further strain: One concern is the cost of 
funding the Lawrence campus. According to 
NECC president John Dimitry, construction 
costs are slated to be covered by donations 
from private companies, and by state funding. 
Regular operational and maintenance expenses 
of the Lawrence campus, however, may place 
further strain on an already constricted bud- 
get. 

Another debated issue targets the han- 
dling of the recent student senate elections, 
or, rather, the lack thereof at the Lawrence 
campus. Student senate President John Hosty 
and Dean of Student Affairs Norman Landry, 
point responsibility for the oversight into 
several directions. 

In a recent article, Landry states that all 
NECC students “have the right of voting 
representation.” Yet, voting facilities were 
nonexistent in Lawrence. Although no one 
wants to claim responsibility for the deletion 
of Lawrence students, it is one of the many 
issues that will, eventually, find a way to iron 
itself out. 

A related article describes the role of the 
student senate. The interesting separation 
occurs in academic areas of representation: 
liberal arts, human services, business, tech- 
nology, and ‘the Lawrence campus. This 
separation may contain negative implications 
that the Lawrence campus is stereotypically 
ESL students, or students who may not fall 
under usual academic headings. 

Additional isolation: The two senate seats 
reportedly available for Lawrence campus 
representation are open to a special election; 
however, even if a special election were to be 
organized, it will not make up for the fact that 
these seats are the only facets of the election 
open to the Lawrence students. It isa fact that 
further contributes to isolating the Lawrence 
students from NECC, as a whole. 

Hosty is all too aware of the apparent 
segregation of the campuses. He is quoted as 
saying, “I can’t govern through ignorance. I 
care about the Lawrence campus.” Yet, his 
recognizable absence from campaigning in 
Lawrence, and this admitted disregard for the 
electoral rights and processes of Lawrence 
NECC students, can only serve asa catalyst to 
resentment. 

Perhaps the most volatile topic of all con- 
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tinues to be student activities fees. According 
to the Observer, almost $20,000 of the stu- 
dent activities fees collected during fall regis- 
tration came from Lawrence students. 

Wasted money: Kathy Rodger, director 
of the Lawrence campus, says students in 
Lawrence have “been paying a student activity 
fee for nothing.” 

Steven Michaud, director of student ac- 
tivities, agrees. “Right now, they are getting 
nothing,” he says. But, he also adds, “I can’t 
be in two places at one time.” 

Arecent editorial maintains that collection 
of the activities fees from NECC students 
whoattend Lawrence peal is bor immoral 


‘and unethical. aie f % ts d 2 


Rodger, Michaud and the editorial, all 
present valid assertions. So do Hosty and 
Landry regarding a need for continuity in 
student government participation. Also raised 
is the awareness. that our state and federal 
representatives are putting the financial 
squeeze on education from every angle. Even 
Haverhill—based student activities and clubs 
are finding integration between the two 
campuses difficult. 

Who are they?: Constantly, throughout 
articles and editorials, NECC students at the 
Lawrence campus are referred to as they. They 
are getting nothing. They should form their 
own clubs. They should run their own elec- 
tions for their candidates. They should ap- 
proach the student senate. The student sen- 
ate doesn’t know what their problem is in 
Lawrence. They need to be fully accessible if 
they want clubs to approach them. 

Who, exactly, are they supposed to be? 

The misunderstandings, mix—ups, unin- 
tentional stereotyping, and segregation of 
loyalties by staff, faculty, and students, should 
be put to the wayside. We are one school. 
NECC is Haverhill. NECC is Lawrence. We 
are they. The common goal of dual campus 
integration is education. 

For the moment, the bureaucratic and 
inter—-campus bickering on all levels only serves 
detrimental to the realization of progress. 
The bickering is annoying and, often, em- 
barrassing. Yet it remains a healthy sign. 
Bickering shows concern, it opens lines of 
communication, it instigates passion, and it 
promotes awareness. Awareness of the initial 
problems lends to discovering the ultimate 
solutions. 

When apathy and resentment combine, 
it’s easy to point a finger. Often, it is ques- 
tionable which finger is being pointed, and in 
what direction. Maybe, just maybe, it’s time 
to lend the whole hand. 


Equal treatment 


Kathy Rodger, director of 

Lawrence campus, says stu- 
dents have “been paying a 
student fee for nothing.” 
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New men of the ’90s 


Advertisers fuel modern ‘sensitive’ male image 


By MARK HYSLIP 
Observer Opinion Editor 


OK men, it’s official. So grab your crying 
towel, and a nice, thick Danielle Steel novel, 
and climb aboard the bandwagon. The men’s 
movement is here and it’s waiting for you. 

The signs are everywhere, soaking into 
every pore of the media like a sponge. There 
is no escape. Pick up a magazine, turn on the 
TV, or take a glance at some of the new 
billboards being put up. Everywhere you turn 
there’s a barrage of images showing the new 
men of the 90s. 

Changing image: What’s so new is that 
today’s men are being portrayed in ways that 
would have been unimagined just 30 years 
ago. Caring, gentle and downright sensitive, 
today’s man is the modern renaissance man. 
This new image can partly be traced to the 
high cost of living. During the ’70s and ’80s, 
the need for additional income became so 
overwhelming that,in many households, both 
parents were forced to work just to keep pace. 

This, of course, led to more men taking on 
the role of active father. Where, years ago, the 
father’s role consisted of little more than 
providing food and shelter, men were now 
required to do many of the duties that tradi- 
tionally fell to the mother. In fact, the roles 
became somewhat identical, separated only 
by gender. 

Gradual progress: Slowly at first, but 
quickly gaining momentum, the men’s 
movement began. The media, who follow— 
not create—trends, picked up on the changing 
role of men. Whether it was to appease men’s 
bruised egos, or just to appeal to an expand- 


Mike Nutter, associate professor, 
respiratory therapy. - 

“I think some of them have. I don’t 
know ifall of them like it, but some 
of them have.” 


Judy Valdes, journalism. 

“Yes, because they are doing more 
at home. They do everything, they 
cook, clean the floor. They don’t 
care. 
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ing market, advertisers began to include this 
new image in all types of ads. 

Television commercials were always the 
biggest offenders when it came to male ste- 
reotyping. Remember the High—Karate man? 
One splash of that cologne turned a whim- 
pering, bespectacled man into every woman’s 
fantasy. 

Now, we have the likes of Joe Montana 
pushing cologne; only he’s playing with his 
children in the back yard, and every other 
scene has him hugging his 3—year—old son. 
Quite a change. 

These wew men are popping up in all kinds 
of commercials, pushing every product 
imaginable. There is even a commercial for 
fabric softener that has no women in it. It was 
a cartoon, true, but the idea is getting across; 
domestication is no longer just a woman’s 
game. And in a leading men’s mail-order 
catalog, a new product has surfaced—clear— 
glass eyewear, for the man who wants “that 
sensitive, intelligent look.” 

Slow learners: So far, it seems that only 
beer commercials have been immune to this 
new male image. It’s hard to imagine a Bud 
commercial without cleavage, but they’re 
bound to catch on sooner or later. 

The most positive aspect about this whole 
movement concerns fatherhood. Not only is 
it now OK to love your kids, but it’s OK to 
show that you love your kids. And you know 
Bill Cosby had something to do with that. 

Guilty party: Still, women must be behind 


Jason Brown, liberal arts. 
“T-consider the 90s more of a role 
reversal. I would stay home to take 
care of the kids and cook. I find it 
more common than you would back 
in the 750s and 60s.” 


this whole men’s movement. For years, women 
have been saying that men do not know how 
to communicate. That’s what this movement 
boils down to—communication. And while 
most men do seem a bit emotionally consti- 
pated, there isn’t a reason in the world why 


Do you think men are more nurturing in the ’90s? 


Laurie Desrocher, liberal arts. 

“No. I have three friends (men) 
that have children, and not one of 
them stays home to watch the kids.” 


they should be. After all, women can show 
their emotions at the drop of a hat. Why 
shouldn’t men be afforded the same luxury? 

So, listen up men. Get out there and be 


caring. Dare to be gentle. And above all, 


shape up that sensitivity. The ’90s await. 


Derek Dispensa, electronic 
engineering. 

“Yes, they do because more women 
are working these days. The husband 
needs to be helping out athome too 
while she is working.” 


Takin’ the slow ride on the MVRITA... 


__By MARCUS E. RUPRECHT 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Ihad two hours to waste before my 11 o’clock 
class. My informant, deep boat, told me that 
it took about an hour for the bus to go from 
Lawrence to NECC, so I hopped on the 
Merrimack Valley Regional Transit Authority 
bus, route number 17. If it did take an hour 
each way, I would have time to get to my class. 

At 8:40, the MVRTA bus left the Haver- 
hill campus. I was ready for the journey. No 
way would it take an hour, I thought. I live in 
Lawrence and it takes me between 15 and 20 
minutes tops. Wow, this was great, within the 
first five minutes I caught a nice glimpse of 
Lake Kenoza. The view was only to be ruined 
by some construction. That’s when the trip 
started going downhill. 

Much construction: There is lots of con- 
struction in downtown Haverhill, but the bus 
finally pulled into Washington Square. A few 


people boarded and a few people exited. 
Luckily, I had things to write so I could keep 
myself busy during the 10-minute wait. I 
looked out of the window and saw some bus 
drivers chatting and smoking cigarettes. The 
bus finally left and again I had a great view, 
but this time it was of the Merrimack River. 
The bus ran along the river for quite a while. 

Suddenly, the bus took a right. I had no 
idea where we were headed. The Methuen 
Mall was the destination and after arriving we 
stayed there for six minutes. I did a lot more 
writing. 

Finally, we arrived in downtown Lawrence 
at 9:42. Everyone got off the bus except for 
yours truly. The Lawrence campus is now just 
about a five-minute walk. The total time of 
the ride was one hour and two minutes. I was 
stunned when I looked at my watch. 

Next stop, Intown Mall: The bus then 
proceeded to the other side of the Intown 
Mall and there were about 20 people waiting. 
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Yes, they all wanted to get on the Route 17 
bus. There were students, adults with children 
and a lot of elderly folks. 

Almost filled to capacity, the bus departed 
from Lawrence at 9:45, only a three—minute 
wait. Well, the ride is half over, I thought—I 
hoped. The bus stopped a few more times to 
pick up and drop off people. I looked around 
the bus. I have never seen so many elderly 
women wear the same style earrings before. 
There were about five women wearing half- 
circle, pearl—like earrings. One pair was 
trimmed with gold. The bus was crowded and 
I was forced to sit next to a lady wearing a wig, 
after she took the seat adjacent to me. 

Everyone left: We arrived again at the 
Methuen Mall and just about everyone exited. 
There were only students left and we sat there 
for 16 minutes. The drivers changed and then 


talked for a while. Migdaly Ruiz, a friend of 
mine from high school, entered. We left the 
mall and J asked her if it always waits there for 
16 minutes, since she is a frequent bus passen- 
ger. She told me it was usually a 20-minute 
wait. She also said she doesn’t like the loud 
and crowded bus. “It’s stuffy! It makes too 
many stops,” she said. 

Too many bumps: I gladly arrived at NECC 
at 10:48, one hour and three minutes later. I 
spent two hours and five minutes on that bus. 
An hour is much too long traveling from 
Lawrence to Haverhill. The bus passed Route 
495 at least four times. There should be a bus 
that goes from campus to campus via 495 for 
students. 

The ride costs 50 cents for students who 
have their ID cards. Bring work to do while 
waiting, but don’t write while in motion—too 
many bumps. 

I feel sorry for the bus commuters, and I’m 
glad I drive to school. 
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Foreign aid budget 


questions raised in’90s 


By ROBERT COMEAU 
Observer Staff Reporter 


With the wounded U.S. economy and the 
Bush administration’s rejection of “budget— 
busting” domestic programs, many Americans 
have been questioning the policy of giving 
billions of dollars away in foreign aid. 

The Congressional Quarterly (CQ) re- 
ported the administration is seeking a $17.8 
billion international affairs budget for fiscal 
1992. Carroll J. Doherty wrote in CQ that a 
foreign aid bill, authorizing only $12.5 billion 
for each of the next two fiscal years, has passed 
the senate. President Bush has promised to 
veto thé bill, due to provisions for family 
planning aid, some of which would go to 
China, which has been criticized for its policy 
of “coerced abortions,” writes Doherty. 

Many people are cynical about foreign 
aid’s past success, underlying motives, and its 
siphoning, of resources from underfunded 
programs here at home. Few, however, call 
for a total end to aid, especially for countries 
receiving much-needed humanitarian assis- 
tance. 

Concentrate on our own: “We should help 
countries that really need it, but we should 
concentrate on our own country, which is 
falling apart,” NECC student Shawn Conway 
said. Of U.S. motives behind aid, he said the 
government uses aid to coerce needy coun- 
tries into allowing rich U.S. corporations 
exploit the countries’ cheap labor sources. 
“The people with bucks own the politicians; 
that’s the bottom line,” he said. 

Department of history and government 
professor John Guarino spoke of the apparent 


Lawrence 


By MARK PALERMO 
Observer Guest Contributor 


I grew up in a three-decker in Lawrence 
during the 50s and 60s. My earliest memories 
are of a gritty, smog-—filled mill town with its 
pool halls, churches, neighborhood soda 
fountains, May processions, people sitting on 
their porches on muggy, summer evenings, 
and old, brick taverns full of cigar-smoking 
men. 

Watching The Honeymooners on TV, I 
recognize and remember so much of my 
childhood in a tenement. Whenever I hear a 
song by Simon and Garfunkel, In My Little 
Town, Iam surprised to feel and upwelling of 
emotion in my chest. The words to the song 
could have been written by me (or any 
Lawrence kid) about childhood in a factory 
town. 

Lawrence was no Eden back then. There 
was plenty of conflict and pain. People forget 
that. The passage of time, I think, changes 
our view when we look backward from a great 
distance at where we came from—and remem- 
ber only the good times. One mustn’t indulge 
too much in nostalgia. It ruins perspective. 

Maybe that’s why I have never visited any 
of those museums dedicated to the mill era. I 
worked in them before they became caricatures 
of themselves. And, having worked my way 
out of them, I have neither the desire to 
conjure up ghosts from the past, nor to 
revive the monotonous, degrading reality. 
I’m a lot like my parents and my uncles and 
aunts — all of whom worked in the mills in the 
°30s, 40s and 750s. They have never visited 
any of those museums either. 

A hard life: The old-timers will always tell 
you that the best thing that ever happened to 
Lawrence was when the textile mills moved 
out in the early *50s. It’s not hard to under- 
stand why. A mill-worker’s lot in life was a 
hard one. The work was grinding, exhausting, 
repetitious drudgery—and the mills were per- 
vaded by politics, back-stabbing and preju- 
dice. In all of my 41 years, I’ve never heard an 
old-timer say a single good thing about life in 
the mills. One man told. me about how, 
during the ’30s, a foreman kicked him and 
insulted him. The man couldn’t say or do 


problems and unobvious subtleties of the 
issue, lighting on the recent question of aid- 
ing the former communist bloc nations. 
“One wonders how limitless. American 
pockets are,” Guarino said. “But, one also has 


to face the notion that destabilization of 


Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, which 
is occurring at this very moment, is not for the 
good of the future of the world.” 

Pick up slack: Some suggest lightening 
our nation’s financial burden by letting other 
affluent nations pick up America’s suggested 
slack. Aid, being a tool for big business or not, 
is seen to play an important role in the future 
financial health of the donating nations. 

Guarino said if the United States lets 
funding of foreign aid slip to other economic 
world powers, like Germany or Japan, then 
“we ultimately lose trade markets, political 
influence... we ultimately become what En- 
gland became in the ’40s and 50s, when they 
said to us, ‘we can’t continue to bail out the 
Middle East, you gotta do it.’ ” England then 
fell from world power. 

CQ reports that Bush is seeking $3 billion 
in security and economic aid for Israel, $2.2 
billion for Egypt, and over $500 million in 
military aid for Turkey, all in fiscal 1992. 

Effects are depressing: NECC student 
Ana Sanabria, a Puerto Rican native, said she 
has seen the effects of foreign aid in her 
homeland, and it’s “depressing.” She said she 
resents the strong American influences at- 
tached to the aid; that her country is force-fed 
the English language, staught from kinder- 
garten on, and evident daily from English/ 
Spanish road signs to bilingual directions on 
packages. She said that in Puerto Rico, a 
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anything. He had to swallow his rage because 
it was hard times — and the family needed 
money. My father has always said that he was 
actually disappointed when the war ended in 
1945-not because he enjoyed war, but be- 
cause it would mean returning to the mill. 

You may be asking yourself why, if life in 
the mills was so hard, and it left so many scars, 
is it revered so much in the present, and its 
icons venerated as part of our cultural heri- 
tage. 

A passage from George Orwell’s 1984 
explains it. 

“Past events, itis argued, have no objective 
existence, but survive only in written records 
and in human memories. The past is whatever 
the memories and records agree upon... For, 
when it has been recreated in whatever shape 
is needed at the moment, then a new version 
is the past, and no different past can ever have 
existed.” 

A historian might call this revisionism. 

Product of historical revisionism: Even 
Lawrence’s renowned Bread and Roses fes- 
tival, which commemorates the role of orga- 
nized labor during the strike of 1912, is a 
product of revisionism. If you didn’t know 
better, you might get the impression that the 
festival has been an integral part of Lawrence’s 
cultural tribute to organized labor for many 
years. 

It’s not been. It started only 10 or 15 years 
ago. In November 1962, Lawrence had the 
biggest parade in its history. Billed the “For 
Good and Country Parade,” it commemo- 
rated a Catholic priest who rallied the people 
of Lawrence against “communists, anarchists, 
and outside agitators” who were causing 
trouble in 1912. 

What a difference 20 years makes. The 
very same strikers, who were condemned at 
anti-American, troublemakers in 1962, were 
celebrated as freedom fighters and heroes 15 
years later. 

Revisionism, I guess, always is done with 
a vested interest orulterior motive, consciously 
or unconsciously. In the case of Lawrence, it 


person “won’t geta lot of jobs unless he or she 
is bilingual.” 

Puerto Rico also has an American military 
presence, common in countries that have 
accepted our aid. NECC student Steven 
Sullivan said there are always ulterior motives 
to aid. 

“Israel gets money because we need a 
(military) presence in the region, not because 
we feel sorry for the little country always 
getting picked on,” he said. 

Guarino said the aid should be given to 
facilitate a country’s own brand of change, 
free from forced Western values. 

Aid as facilitator: “Aid isa facilitator more 
than a tool or weapon,” he said. “You make 
it a weapon. People don’t like to be beaten 
over the head. Make it a tool. People don’t 
like to be used. It’s got to be a facilitator.” 

The beginning of significant U.S. foreign 
aid was in 1948, when the Marshal Plan 
assisted mostly Western European, countries 
to recover economically from the mass de- 
struction of World War II. During this be- 
ginning of the cold War, the strings attached 
to the aid was an embrace of capitalism by the 
receiving countries, hence, the communist 
bloc refused America’s help. 

In Western Europe, the aid successfully 
generated much recovery, and compelled these 
nations to work together, Guarino said. This, 
he said, ultimately created the European 
Common Market, which now threatens U.S. 
economic health. 

Success of foreign: aid, as in Europe and 
Japan, has met almost as much criticism as its 
failures. 

“Look at Japan, for'a while we were giving 


past brings mixed emotions © 
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U.S. Aid to Israel 


aid to them... 
Conway said. 
Misguided aid: Failures in policy are 
abundant, especially among third world re-. 
cipients. Guarino cited Cuba, Nicaragua, 
Panama, and Chile as examples of misguided 
aid due to American misunderstanding. of _ 
Third World problems. With today’s rapidly 
changing world, as the countering, 9of.com- ~ 


now they have to help us,” 


~ munist influences becomes less of a motive * 


for U.S. dollars overseas, few can argue that 
America’s foreign aid policies need some se- 


rious rethinking. 
Sek ees 
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COMING OF age in Lawrence in the ’50s and ’60s filled Mark Palermo’s life with © 


fond memories, such as attending a young friend’s birthday party. 


helps the city to feel good about itself, it 


makes the city a more interesting place, and it » 


harms no one or nothing (except for truth). 

Indeed, if a little revisionism were its 
greatest flaw Lawrence would be a'desirable 
place to live. Lawrenceis, afterall, a microcosm 
of the world. 


City has energy: Tve spent a pat part of 


my life on the road, living in other countries, 
trying to get away from Lawrence. Now, as I 
write this story (in Lawrence), Iam struck by 
the energy in this city. There is an unmistak- 
able intensity here. 

Turned in on itself, the energy becomes a 
psychic wound in our collective unconscious 
soul. Turned outward. onto the world, it can 
put men on the stars and find cures for cancer 
and AIDS. 

Having worked my way out, I always 
thought I hated Lawrence. It must be that I 
love it as well. 


_ childhood in a factory town. 


Memories of youth 


Watching The Honeymooners 
on TV, I recognize and re- 
member so much of my child- 
hood .Whenever I hear a song 


by Simon and Garfunkel, In 


My Little Town, I am sur- 
prised to feel an upwelling of 
emotion in my chest. The 
words to the song could have 
been written by me ...about 


a nathan 
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Abortion questions raised: 


Jefferson on her way in. 

Christian view: Eleanor Hope— 
McCarthy, professor, English de- 
partment, said she and others on 
the campus felt Jefferson’s speech 
should not go unobserved. 

While many of the protesters 
have heard Jefferson’s lecture in the 
past, McCarthy said the two sides of 
the abortion issue were not pre- 
sented. 

Some members of the group were 
concerned about the representation 
of only one Christian view on 
abortion. 

“I have some concern over the 
sponsorship by the Christian Fel- 
lowship Club. All Christians don’t 
agree on the same position,” said 
Priscilla Bellairs, chairperson, En- 
glish department. 

James Gustafson, professor, de- 
partment of foreign languages, 
philosophy and religion, and Chris- 
tian Fellowship Club adviser, said 
he wasn’t made aware of any con- 
cerns over the sponsorship. 

Sponsorship concerns: He also 
said the sponsorship was supposed 
to go under a more appropriate 
club, but when it wasn’t, the 
Christian Fellowship club agreed to 
act as sponsors. 

“We figured some group should 
sponsor a side that is not usually 
represented on a college campus,” 
he said. 

Gustafson wasn’t the only person 


Ethical duty 
“When I recognize 
what is morally 
wrong, it 1s my moral 
obligation to object 1t,” 
Jefferson said. 


on campus who felt more than one 
side should be represented. Protest- 
ers also wanted to express their views. 

McCarthy said, “We hope that 
this display will be a visible statement 
that we don’t agree with what she 
has to say.” 

Despite these protests, 
Jefferson’s lecture went on as 
scheduled. 

Right to abort: Since 1973, 
Jefferson said a curtain has been 
drawn around the abortion process. 

“Women were not given an un- 
equivocal right to abort in Roe vs. 
Wade,” she said. “They were given 
a right to ask any doctor they could 
find to perform the abortion.” 

Students in Gustafson’s ethics 
class were surprised by the power 
given to doctor’s through the law. 

“Some of my students said they 
were surprised by Jefferson’s state- 
ment that doctors have the power 
toabort right up to birth,” Gustafson 
said. 


The judicial system also received 
some criticism by the speaker. 

“Justices don’t have to see the 
consequences of their decisions,” 
Jefferson said, referring to Roe vs. 
Wade. 

She said a child has a chance at 
protection when they are six months 
old. 

Unrepresented party: “Little 
can be done in a law suit while the 
child is still in the womb,” she said. 
“The baby has to be born alive to 
collect damages.” 

Despite obstacles, Jefferson still 
believes an unborn child has achance 
for protection. 

“When I recognize what is mor- 
ally wrong, it is my moral obligation 
to object it,” she said. “I am not 
willing to give up my role as healer 
to become the executioner.” 

Jefferson said she will use every 
facet available to her to prevent 
people from turning their backs on 
helpless and say they are expendable. 

She is a founding member of the 
state and national right to life 
movements and president of Right 
to Life Crusade, Inc. 

Basis for abortion: While a 
common argument for abortion 
relies on poverty-stricken families, 
Jefferson believes the poor are be- 
ing used as pawns in the “new civil 
war.” 

Jefferson said abortion is never 
necessary. 


“T’ve seen harder cases than my 
Opposition can invent,” she said. 
“Most haven’t met the poor they 
use as pawns for their arguments.” 

Jefferson said the child that the 
woman on welfare is allowed to 
abort may be the child that helps the 
family out of poverty. 

Jefferson said views on abortion 
don’t coincide with her views on 
America. 

“In our United Sates of America, 
most have caring hearts. Nowhere 
else have I seen so many people 
worry about those they’ve never 


from page one 


Artie Murphy photo 
PROTESTERS VOICE their concerns outside the library while Dr. 


Mildred Fay Jefferson speaks about her anti-abortion views. 


even met,” she said. “The pro-life 
movement is fighting to save love 
and life in the USA.” 

Jefferson said by women acting 
out their new found power, they act 
out against the only one they’re 
naturally equipped to protect. 

While Jefferson’s views leave 
limited space for humor, she handles 
some of her opposition with it. 

“When debating with some of 
my unkind opposition, I say they 
have nothing to worry about unless 
they raid a frozen sperm bank with 
machine guns.” 


Library cuts — from page one 


“We've been cut little by little 
every year for the last five years,” 
Hummel-Shea said. “There is 
nothing left to cut that isn’t basic.” 

- Campus-—wide cuts: The school 
took a loss of $1.2: million in state 
funding this year, representing a 
decrease in over 30 percent over the 
last four years. The library was cut 
over $6,000 by the state this year. 
Brown said the library’s cut is uni- 
form with cuts in every area of the 
college. 

“The library allocation is in fact 
$6,459 less than last year, which is, 


Award = from page one 


judged the national competition. 


in my opinion, a reasonable reduc- 
tion keeping in mind the overall 
budget cut for the whole college,” 
Brown said. “They are being re- 
quested to tighten their belts across 
the campus. I don’t feel the library 
is shouldering any more of the cuts 
than any other area of the campus.” 

Four year losses: The library has 
decreased its resources in every area 
over the. last four years, Hummel— 
Shea said. They have decreased the 
purchase of new books and canceled 
as many reference subscriptions as 
they can, she said. If the library 


new to the staff last semester. 


wants to pick up a new periodical 
subscription, an old one must be 
canceled. New encyclopedias have 
not been purchased for almost four 
years. The law references need to be 
updated, but the library cannot af- 
ford it, Hummel-Shea said. 

“We already do not have enough 
material in the law area to support 
the paralegal curriculum,” she said. 
“Paralegals are some of our greatest 
users, and the material is very ex- 
pensive.” 

The budget for purchasing new 
books was $29,441 in 1988. If the 


budget does not increase, this year’s 
book purchases will total barely 
$6,000, said Hummel-Shea. The 
library has maintained the New York 
Times’ bestsellers selection this se- 
mester with money they’ve earned 
selling used books. 

“Everyone uses it from the ad- 
ministration right down to the stu- 
dents,” said Hummel-Shea. “We 
felt, even though some people may 
thinks it’s a luxury, having popular 
reading material here was a service 
we didn’t want to give up yet,” 
Hummel-Shea said. 

Funding abused: Hummel-Shea 
said the whole issue could be re- 


VIADVENTURES 


solved if school used ERM as it was 
intended, to supplement and enrich 
the libraries of state colleges, not 
support their basic maintenance, she 
said. 

“Tt should not be considered the 
state’s responsibility to fund the 
library,” Hummel-Shea said. “It’s 
not the state’s responsibility to fund 
other services on the campus-it’s 
the school’s. We should not have to 
say, ‘We didn’t get enough money 
this year, please give us money.’ 
This has been going on every year. 
We can’t make any more cuts 
without closing our doors.” 


Tom Rolnicki, executive director of the 
Associated Collegiate Press, praised The Ob- 
server for its depth and diversity of news 
coverage and its overall design. 

“Most two-year community papers will 
have one kind of lengthy piece,” Rolnicki 
said. “Every one of ( The Observer’s) had more 
than one, ifnot several, good size news pieces. 
The design is nice. It’s very attractive.” 

In addition to the national award, the 
Observer was recently rated All-American with 
five marks of distinction, the highest award 
given twice yearly by the National Scholastic 
Press Association. The New England News- 
paper Association awarded the Observer a 
Merit Award and, earning 999 out of 1000 
possible points, the Observer was rated a 
medalist newspaper by the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association. 

Observer adviser, Joseph T. LeBlanc, re- 
cipient of the distinguished Gold Key Award 
for outstanding performance as an adviser 
and one of the authors of the recently com- 
pleted journalism textbook Springboard to 
Journalism, said the student journalists on 
the Observer staff have promising careers in 
the field if they remain dedicated. 

“Last year’s staff was the best I have worked 
with,” LeBlanc said. “I’m proud of their 
work, in particular with their efforts to comfort 
the afflicted in publishing stories about AIDS, 
homophobia and issues of concern to NECC's 
student body. They also did their best to 
afflict the comfortable, an admirable trait for 
any journalist.” 

He also said he was particularly pleased the 
newspaper excelled because the editors were 


The staff tackled issues from the state 
budget cuts and AIDS to homophobia on 
campus. News coverage expounded on the 
effects of fiscal cutbacks at NECC’s library, 
media center and support services, as well as 
explored the issues surrounding NECC’s new 
Lawrence campus. 

The features section explored minorities 
on campus, rape and environmental awareness. 
The arts section reviewed the school’s con- 
temporary dance productions, alternative 
music and a variety of films and albums. 

“The staff at the Observer works hard to 
cover a variety of issues as completely as 
possible,” said Helen Ubinas, Observer edi- 
tor. “I expect my staff to perform to the 
highest standards and they do. This award 
just reinforces my belief that our two-year 
school newspaper can achieve the same ex- 
cellence as the best of the four-year schools.” 


Hard work pays off 


“Last year’s staff was the best 
I have worked with,” 
LeBlanc said. “I’m proud of 
their work... with their efforts 
to comfort the afflicted in 
publishing stories about 
AIDS, homophobia and 
issues of concern to NECC’s 
student body. ” 


Events Hot Line: 603 432-3563 


Bar Blast— 


Tour Boston's best 
but hard to find 
pubs by bus. 


Friday, 
November 22, 
Departs 8 p.m., 
$19 per person, 
Must be 21. 


MADVENTURES provides all 
transportation and all cover charges. 


MADVENTURES has personally 
selected each pub to guarantee you 


the best time possible. Bring your 
friends, 


or come and meet new ones. 
Call us at 603 894-4050 


PS 
‘4 a 
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_ Observer Briefs _ 


College meets 
with businesses 


Over 150 members of the Lawrence 
business community, representing 
small family-owned businesses as well 
as major corporations, recently 
gathered at NECC’s Lawrence 
campus to discuss how the college 
can help with the economic revital- 
ization of the Lawrence business 
district. 

In his opening remarks, NECC 
President John R. Dimitry credited 
the business community with playing 
an important role in securing the 
Lawrence campus for the college. 
This past spring, The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 
donated its Franklin Street headquar- 
ters in Lawrence to serve as a 
permanent NECC campus in the 
city. 

“Today, as we gather in this 
beautiful building, we can all share 
feelings of pride and begin to discuss 
how we can work together to help 
your individual businesses and the 
city as a whole.” 

During the two-hour program, 
remarks were made by individuals 
who had been involved in the 
college’s five-year search for a 
Lawrence campus, including 
Lawrence Major Kevin Sullivan; 
James Kelley, president of the 
Greater Lawrence /Haverhill Centra! 
Labor Council, a member of the 
college’s board of trustees, and 
chairman of the board’s Lawrence 
planning committee; Joseph Glasser, 
a retired corporate vice president of 
Raytheon, and adviser to the 
president of the college; Ignatius V. 
Cataldo, retired executive marketing 
vice president for The Prudential; 
and Paul Cronin, a Lawrence 
businessman, former U.S. Congress- 
man, and special adviser to Gov. 
Weld. 

Welcomed the guests: Virginia 
Keaten, president of the Greater 
Lawrence Chamber of Commerce, 
welcomed the college on behalf on 
the chamber and presented Dimitry 
with a certificate of appreciation. 

John Linnehan, a Haverhill 
businessman and chairman of the 
college’s Occupational Advisory 
Council, chaired the event and 
introduced a series of college staff 
members who informed the audience 
about NECC programs and services, 
including facilities that are now 
available for rent, academic courses 
offered in Lawrence, cooperative 
education opportunities, and the 
Center for Business and Industry. 

Get involved: In closing, Dimitry 
urged those attending to “get 
involved” with the college. “Join an 
advisory committee, hire a student, 
or come here yourself as a student,” 


he said. 


NECC receives 
Co-op grant 


NECC has received a $57,226 grant 
from the U.S. Department of 
Education to expand the college’s 
Cooperative Education Program. 

The program provides work 
experience and course credit for 
participating students and has 140 
students placed at 125 work sites. 
The college hopes to be able to 
increase participation in the program 
by 25 percent. 

The grant funds will be used to 
hire three part-time staff members. 

More students involved: “Our 
goal is to involve more students in 
the program and interest more local 
companies in serving as employers,” 
said John R. Dimitry, NECC 
president. “We have to get the word 
out that students gain work experi- 
ence and employers get qualified, 
reliable, part-time employees.” 


Security crackdown awaited 


Random survey finds 


many don’t use stickers 


By RICHARD HOYER-ELLEFSEN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


NECC’s head of security says students who 
have neglected to get a parking sticker will 
not be able to get away with it for much 
longer. 

“There’s going to be a day when I will stop 
everyone who does not have a sticker, and 
they will not be allowed on campus, Captain 
Gino mattozzi said. “The students have to 
realize it is a privilege to park on campus; the 
school is not required to provide parking for 
them. 

Mattozzi said the crackdown on drivers 
without stickers is going well with about 80 
percent of students complying with the rule. 

Difficult proposition: It may be more 
difficult than Mattozzi thinks to stop every 
car without a sticker from coming on campus, 
however. 

A survey of the parking lots outside of 
C-Building taken over two days revealed 147 
out of 394 cars, or only about 37 percent, had 
parking stickers. 

Stickers may be obtained from the security 
office on the first floor of the C-building. 
Drivers must complete a form listing their 
name, address, phone number, and basic 
information about the car, such as the year, 
make and model. The form is then turned in 
and asticker issued. Stickers are free, and both 
new students and staff are required to get one 
during their first semester at NECC. 

Some students expressed irritation at the 
hassle of getting a sticker. 

“Those are the most useless things in the 
world,” said one student who requested ano- 
nymity. “I had mine for about an hour before 
it flew out the window while I was driving. I 


By KAREN HOPKINS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


NECC’s Annual Transfer College Day will be 
held on Nov. 26, from 10 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
in the cafeteria. 5 

Representatives from 53 private and state 
colleges will be on hand to answer students’ 
questions and give information about their 
schools. 

“Students can bring unofficial copies of 
transcripts,” said Betty Coyne, director of 
counseling services. “In addition to receiving 
admissions materials, they should ask questions 
of the (prospective) college about housing, 
financial aid or anything else.” 

Academic success: “NECC students 
have achieved great academic success in 
transferring to other schools,” Coyne said. 

“Colleges repeatedly say that- transfer 
students from NECC are highly motivated 
and well-prepared,”she said. “These schools 
come every year.” 

“In addition, we will have representatives 
from the armed services-ROTC programs, 
the Army, Navy, Air Force and National 
Guard,” she said. “A number of students take 
advantage of having tuition paid in exchange 
for serving in the armed forces.” 

Earning a degree: Coyne advises students 
to get their associate’s degree from. NECC 
before transferring. She cites a number of 
reasons. 

“It is better to complete an associate’s 
degree because it will cost less, and students 
will receive two degrees—associate’s and 
bachelor’s,” she said. 

Less emphasis is placed ona student’s high 
school record as a graduate of a community 
college, she said, and for many colleges, SAT’s 
are not required because they are a prediction 
of college success. 

“As NECC grads, students have already 
proven their ability,” she said. 

Graduates may also be eligible for Transfer 
Compact status at Massachusetts state colleges 
or universities under the Commonwealth 
Transfer Compact. This agreement between 
community colleges and four-year state 
schools insures the maximum number of 
transfer credits for community college 


Student government goes to Lawrence oe 
STUDENTS AT Haverhill’s sister campus in Lawrence det aeeae on 


was not about to go and get another one.” 

That was during his first semester. He is 
now in his fifth. 

Not sure about stickers: Other students 
said they had no idea what the stickers were 
for. 

Mattozzi said the stickers tell the security 
staff which cars belong at the school, and 
allow them to contact the owner if there is a 
problem with the car. 

Mattozzi also expressed concern about 


graduates. 
At Transfer College Day, students can also 


pick up transfer packets. According to the , 


Transfer Guide, prepared by the Massachu- 
setts Community College Transfer Officers 
Council (MCCTOC), there are six important 
steps in the transfer process. 

The first three are self-assessment, select- 
ing a major, and selecting a college to deal 
with students’ needs and desires. 

In the self-assessment, stage students dis- 
cover what interests and skills they have and 
what they want to accomplish. 

Counselors are important: Career coun- 
selors are an important resource at this stage 
for students who are unsure of a career or 
educational direction. 

Selecting a major is the next step in the 
transfer process and is often a result of the 
self-assessment process in which students 
define their career/educational goals. Once a 
major has been selected, students can begin 
to concentrate on the actual college they want 
to attend. 

-According to the Transfer Guide, students 
must think about several factors when 
choosing a college, and should establish their 
own specific needs for college selection, in- 
cluding college size, admission criteria and 
school location. ; 

“Students should approach transfer schools 
with the mind-set of the consumer,” Coyne 
said. “In order to make an informed choice, 
students should consider more than one 
school, and compare a few, even if they are 
dead set on a certain school,” she said. 

Application procedures, financial aid and 
making the transition are the three final steps 
in the transfer process, according to the 
Transfer Guide. 

Apply early: Students should apply as early 
as possible-October for the spring semester, 
and December for the fall semester. Commu- 
nity college students are given priority if they 
apply early when there are openings available 
in all the programs. 

Students should also be aware that in— 
state students are always given priority at state 
colleges. When applying to a state college in 
another state, always apply to asecond college 
as a back-up. 


reckless driving on campus. 

“When I watch the students drive out after 
classes, I cringe,” he said. “They have to wake 
up and realize people can be hurt here just like 
out on the street. We can only make the 
campus as safe as the students let us.” 

He said the security staff can issue warning 
citations and after students get two, they will 
not be allowed to drive on campus again. 


“There’s no third time. After the second, 


you’re gone,” he said. r 
» +¥ 
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HELPING STUDENTS transfer is a top 
priority for Betty Coyne. 

The next step is applying for financial aid. 
the Transfer Guide points out that students 
should apply even if they were not eligible to 
receive aid at NECC because of the higher 
costs at four-year schools. Students should 
apply for aid by completing a financial aid 
form, needed for private, public and some- 
times, institutional aid. 

The NECC financial aid office is available 
to help students fill out forms and answer 
questions, but students must obtain financial 
aid applications, procedures and awards from 
the four-year college financial aid office. 

School visiting: Visiting, prospective col- 
leges helps when choosing a transfer school, 


as well as making the transition from com- | 


munity college to four-year college easier. 
Once students have been accepted ata school, 
they should learn as much about their schools 
as possible. Ifstudents read the college catalog, 
student handbook and attend transfer orien- 
tation, they will be well on their way to a 
successful transfer, according to the Transfer 
Guide. 

The NECC counseling center is available 
to help students with transfer questions and 
procedures. 


Annual transfer day to run soon 
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By JAMIE CRESPO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Students with academic troubles are put at 
ease using NECC’s peer-tutoring program. 

Since 1984, the program has been able to 
help students with their grades and their 
confidence. 

Tutors are needed: There are 37 student 
tutors helping their peers get through tough 
times. With the number of students exceed- 
ing 150 persemester, tutors are greatly needed. 

“We are constantly looking for tutors,” 
said Penny Kelley, program coordinator. “The 
more tutors we have, the better we can serve 
the students.” 

Kelley hopes the number of tutors will 
increase to 50. 

Although there’s a constant flow of stu- 
dents needing help, the tutoring program 
keeps up with the pace. 

Letters are sent to certain students and 
teachers and pamphlets and ads are used. 

Qualifications needed: [n order to qualify 
as a tutor, students need to receive an A ora 
B in the course which he or she is interested 
in tutoring. A teacher recommendation is 
also required. Tutors are paid $5 per hour 

Once tutors are hired, they must attend a 
one-hour orientation which outlines rules 
and regulations. Students and tutors then 
sign a contract of commitment. 

“We have very few failures,” Kelley said. 
“Tf there’s a commitment between the two, 
then the student will most likely pass the 
class.” 

Courses ranging from personal computers 
to microeconomics are being tutored. There 
are also four deaf tutors in the program. 

Getting their feet wet: Kelley said many 
students planning ona teaching career use the 
tutoring experience to get their “feet wet.” 


Lending a helping hand 
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FINDING HELP in NECC’S peer-tutoring program is easy for Radamines Lugo, left, and tutor, Marie Allbritton. The center 
provides needed help for students to prevent failing grades and low morale. 


“T thought about becoming a teacher, but 
I put it off for a while,” Dorothy Duemling, 
NECC student tutor, said. “But as soon as I 
started tutoring, I knew this is what I wanted 
to do.” 

Duemling plans on teaching either busi- 


We can help you Find 


Money 
For 
College 
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ness or accounting in the future. She tutors 
both accounting and microeconomics. 

Tutors can also receive a national certifi- 
cate from the College Reading & Learning 
Association. Many students use this certificate 
to highlight resumes. NECC is one of only 
three colleges in Massachusetts that is nation- 
ally certified by the association. 

Maureen MacDonald, accounting tutor, 
feels students’ confidence takes a plunge when 
their grades do. 

“T think students get down on themselves,” 
said MacDonald. “They need a pat on the 
back so their confidence will go up.” 

MacDonald isin her second year as a tutor. 
She stressed the satisfaction she feels helping 
students. 

Deborah Mireult, NECC student, is be- 
ing helped with accounting. She said small 
group sessions are much better than large 
classes. 

“Tutors simplify problems and use better 
examples than teachers do,” Duemling said. 
“Two to six people can communicate much 
better than 30 people.” 

Duemling has an A in accounting. She 
feels the tutoring helps clarify many of her 
problems. 

“They know what they’re talking about, 
they seem to know how to clear things up,” 
she said. 

Giovanny Leon is another NECC student 
who is excelling in her class, though, in the 


beginning, she was failing badly. 

Leon started her medical terminology 
course with an F, and after some tutoring she 
managed to boost her grade up to a B+. 

“My tutor helped me understand much 
better,” Leon said. “I feel much stronger, 
now I know I can do it.” 

Leon recently arrived from the Dominican 
Republic and plans on becoming a nurse. 

The peer tutoring program is located in 
the assessment center in room C-201. 


Making the grade 


“We have very few failures,” 
Kelley said. “If there’s a 
commitment between the two, 
then the student will most 
likely pass the class.” 


Courses ranging from per- 
sonal computers to 
microeconomics are being 
tutored. There ave also four 
deaf tutors in the program. 


Soroptimist, a classified service organization, 
will be awarding a $250 grant to a woman needing 
additional training or education to enter or re—enter 
the workforce. The winner of the $250 club award 
will be eligible for a regional award of $3,000, anda 
federation award of $10,000. 


Applications are available in the 
Financial Aid Office, B—217,and must be 
completed by Dec. 15, 1991. 

For more information, write 

Haverhill/MV Soroptimist Club, 

110 Morgan Drive, Haverhill, MA 01832, 
or call 521-5239, evenings. 
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Campus 
Events 
Nov. 8—21 


Friday, Nov. 8 
Drama Society Production: 


Dicken’s “Hard Times” 


8 p.m. Top Notch Theatre 


Saturday, Nov. 9 
Drama Society Production: 


Dicken’s “Hard Times” 


8 p.m. Top Notch Theatre 


Sunday, Nov. 10 

Opening Reception: 1 to 4p.m. 
Italy: One Hundred Years of Photography 

Gallery Talk: “Italy & the Arts” 2 p.m. 


Library Gallery 


Library Gallery 


Tuesday, Nov. 12 
Gallery Tour: 


Museum of Am. Textile History 10 a.m. Meet at the Museum 
Heritage State Park, Lawrence 11:30 a.m. Meet at the Park 
(for more information on these tours, contact Arthur or Pam in the Gallery 
Office in A—317 or call 304-3706) 


Wednesday, Nov. 13 
Men’s Basketball: 


NECC vs. Bunker Hill 8 p.m. Gymnasium 


Thursday, Nov. 14 
Life Long Learning Program: 


“New Zealand Down Under” Conference Center 


Friday, Nov. 15 
Drama Society Production: 
Dicken’s “Hard Times” 


8 p.m. Top Notch Theatre 


Saturday, Nov. 16 
Drama Society Production: 
Dicken’s “Hard Times” 


8 p.m. Top Notch Theatre 


Sunday, Nov. 17 
Sunday Afternoon with the Foundation 
“An Italian Serenade” 


2 p.m. Library Gallery 


Mon Nov. 18 

Social Club Meeting 

Behavioral Science Club Lecture: 
“The Kennedy Assassination” 

Future Educators Club Meeting 

Unity College Recruiting 


1ia.m. to noon C-113 


11 a.m. to noon C—305 
11 a.m. to 1 p.mC-304 
11 a.m. to 1 p.m.Caf. Lobby 


Drama Society Production: 11 a.m. Top Notch Theatre 
Dicken’s “Hard Times” 
Gallery Talk: 11:30 a.m. Library Gallery 
“Ellis Island: The Golden Door” 
Women’s Basketball: 
NECC vs. Quinsagamond 6 p.m. Gymnasium 


Men’s Basketball: 


NECC vs. Quinsagamond 8 p.m. Gymnasium 


Wednesday, Nov. 20 
Alumni Career Panel: 


A Career in Paralegal 
Thursday, Nov. 21 


noon to 2 p.m. Conference Center 


Life Long Learning Program: 2 p.m. Conference Center 
“Fanfare for an Uncommon Man” 

“Memories of an Immigrant Generation” 
Oral Histories of 7 p.m. Library Gallery 


Italian Immigrants 


The Smithsonian Institution exhibit 
displayed this month in the gallery 


“Italy: One Hundred Years of Photography” will be on 
display in the gallery Nov. 10— Dec. 5, 1991. 


File photo 


UECHI RYU, a traditional Okinawan-style karate, enables Linda Fortin to develop 
self-discipline, a positive manner, and respect for herself and others. 


No ‘Olive Oyl’ 


uti dhieeieitays 


Student masters martial arts, 
teaches others with discipline 


By DEBBIE DOWNING 
Observer Staff Reporter 


All 110 pounds of Linda Fortin are stretched 
over her five-foot, eight-inch frame. As a 
youngster, she had to endure names like 
“Stringbean” and “Olive Oyl.” 

Perhaps that’s why Fortin, 35, of Salem, 
N.H., is one of less than a dozen women in 
the world to have attained the rank of 4th 
degree black belt in the Uechi Ryu karate 
system. 

Uechi Ryu is a traditional Okinawan style 
of karate that traces its roots to ancient China. 
In 1898, an Okinawan by the name of Kanbun 
Uechi, studied a style of Chinese boxing 
called Pwang Gay Noon, meaning “half hard 
and half soft.” 

After studying in China for 13 years, 
Kanbun brought his knowledge back to his 
native Okinawa. Upon his death, his students 
renamed the style Uechi Ryu in his honor. 

The beginning: George Mattson, an 
American soldier who was stationed in 
Okinawa, introduced Uechi Ryu to the United 
States in 1958. 

Uechi karate is a complete discipline, which, 
in addition to developing physical defense 
techniques, also encourages the formation of 
high personal standards and respect for oth- 
ers. This is reflected in the student creed, 
which reads: 

“Remembering that the martial arts begins 
and ends with respect, I intend to: 

1. develop myself in a positive manner and 
avoid anything that would reduce my mental 
growth or physical health; 

2. develop self-discipline in order to bring 
out the best in myself and others; 

3. and use what I learn in class construc- 
tively and defensively, to help myself and my 
fellow man and never to be abusive or of- 
fensive.” 

Fortin,a NECC radiology student, started 
her karate training over 13 years ago. 

Old interest: “I had always been inter- 
ested in the martial arts,” she said. “When we 


moved to New Hampshire from Canada, I 
found myself living next door to the karate 
school and things just progressed naturally 
from there.” 

Watching Fortin practice her karate re- 
minds one of the old cliche, “floats like a 
butterfly and stings like a bee!” She performs 
the various blocks and blows with grace and 
economy of movement. 

“I work out every day for at least two 
hours,” she said. “For me, karate is my san- 
iter 

If it wasn’t enough, this willowy blonde’s 
entire body is an arsenal, she is also an expert 
with traditional Oriental weapons and is a 
crack shot with a hand gun. 

One of Fortin’s biggest supporters is : Buzz 
Durkin, head instuctor and owner of Buzz 
Durkin’s Uechi Ryu Karate School. 

“Linda has blossomed since she started 
studying the martial arts,” Durkin said. “She 
has overcome her shyness to successfully 
compete in tournaments and become a 
tournament champion. Linda has even trav- 
eled with us to Okinawa to study and pare 
her skills.” 

Fortin said,“F went to Okinawa because I 
wanted to train with the masters. I wanted t to 
experience what most people will only read 
about in books. It was an honor for me to 
perform karate under Master Uechi’s watch- 
ful eye.” 

“T firmly believe that Uechi karate is ef- — 
fective for everyone, young or old, male or 
female,” she said. “You progress at your own 
pace with the aim of fulfilling your own 
potential. That’s my goal. To be the very best 
martial arts practitioner that Iam capable of 
being.” 


High Standartiee . 
“Martial arts begins and ! 
ends with respect...” 
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Remedies shared 
to help fight blues 


By ROBERT COMEAU 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Researchers say Americans will suffer through 
approximately one billion colds this year and 
students face an above—average susceptibility, 
said registered nurse Donna Montalbano, at 
the NECC Student Health Service office. 

High stress levels, common in students 
facing academic demands, add to the body’s 
likeliness of contracting a cold virus along 
with exposure to a large variety of people in 
classrooms, which increases odds of contact 
with a virus, Montalbano said. 

Any student, whether insured with the 
school’s health plan or not, can come to the 
Student Health Services office for treatment, 
Monday through Friday, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., in 
F-112, Montalbano said. 

“We have over-the-counter, non—pre- 
scription cold remedies, such as cough 
suppressants, lozenges for the throat, Tylenol, 
non-drowsiness cold remedies, like Sudafed, 
etc..., which will help with cold symptoms, all 
free of charge,” she said. 

Getting help: The staff evaluates a patient’s 
illness, performs throat cultures for $5, and 
refers students to the physician who comes in 
once a week. 

Watch the cold’s symptoms, Montalbano 
advises. Students should see a doctor if they 
show any of the following signs: a cold that 
runs longer than two weeks, a temperature 
over 99.6 or 99.8 degrees, a sore throat that 
makes swallowing difficult, a persistent hacking 


cough, a lot of aches and pains, or a persistent 
fatigue and tiredness. 


To lessen one’s risk of catching cold, stu- 
dents should drink lots of fluids, eat three 
well-balanced meals a day, get adequate sleep, 
and practice good hygiene by washing hands 
frequently, Montalbano said. 

She said colds are not often caught from 
airborne particles launched from a cough or 


sneeze, as popularly believed, but more often 
spread by “hand-to-hand contact.” 

She explained that an infected person will 
get nasal secretions on the hands, often by 
blowing the nose, and then infect other ob- 
jects through touch. She said a virus can live 
up to three hours on an inanimate object, so 
once another person handles the infected 
object, then touches his or her mouth, eye or 
nose, the infection has been passed on. 

A cough or sneeze is usually too diffused 
to be effective in spreading the virus, “unless 
I could cough or sneeze directly into your 
mouth,” the virus will lack concentration 
needed for infection, Montalbano said. 

High risk: Cigarette smokers face a higher 
risk than non-smokers in catching a cold, 
which is a respiratory illness, since smoking 
“kills the lungs’ cilia, which helps trap and get 
rid of foreign particles,” including viruses. 
Quitting smoking, studies suggest, will allow 
for some cilia regeneration. 

There is no cure for the common cold, 
only relief from its symptoms, Montalbano 
said. Most people treat their own colds, most 
often with non-prescription medicines. Some 
have home remedies for relief, often handed 
down from generation to generation. 

Some NECC students have cold remedies 
such as these. Ana Sanabria said when she had 
a cold asa child in Puerto Rico, she would be 
put to bed with a eucalyptus leaf adhered to 
her forehead with Vic’s vapor rub, but her 
favorite medication now is a watm cup of 
orange tea, made by boiling orange rinds, and 
sweetened with sugar. 

Although sticking a eucalyptus leaf to the 
forehead may sound strange, it may not be 
very different from some remedies bought at 


the local CVS. Food and Drug Administra- ° 


tion research found extracts from the leaf, 
believed to open up nasal passages, in some 
over-the-counter medicines, which Ameri- 
cans spend approximately $700 million a year 


A COLD OR THE FLU? 


SYMPTOMS COLD 


FLU 


Fever Rare 


Characteristic, high 
(102-104°F); lasts 
3-4 days 


Headache Rare 


Prominent 


General Aches, Pains Slight 


Usual; often severe 


Fatigue, Weakness 


“Quite mild 


Can last up to 2-3 
weeks 


Prostration Never 


(Extreme Exhaustion) 


Stuffy Nose 


Common 
Sneezing Usual 


Sore Throat Common 


Early and prominent 


Sometimes 


Sometimes 


Sometimes 


Chest Discomfort, 
Cough 


COMPLICATIONS 


Mild to moderate; 
hacking cough 


Sinus congestion 
or earache 


Common; can 
become severe 


Bronchitis, 
Pneumonia; can be 
life-threatening 


PREVENTION 


None 


Annuol vaccination; 
amantadine (on anti- 
viral drug) 


Only temporary 
relief of symptoms 


Amantadine within 
24-48 hours ofter 
onset of symptoms 


From the Notional Institutes of Health 


It’s Cold Season 


on. 

The orange tea may not be a bad idea, 
either. 

“Warm fluids generally open up your nasal 
passages, and when you combine that effect 
with the fact that it’s soothing, and pleasing 
to the taste, giving it a measure of comfort, 
then you have an effective remedy,” 
Montalbano said. “The tea is also probably 
rich in vitamin C.” 

“Vitamin C has a good role. High concen- 
trations of it do help to fight certain viruses. 
Remember, it does come in food we eat 
everyday; a glass of orange juice, many veg- 
etables and fruits. I don’t suggest or advocate 
for people to go out and get a bottle of 
vitamin C. I prefer for people to get it by the 
natural way of consuming it,” Montalbano 
said. 

She also warned of the dangers of over- 
dosing the vitamin. 

“Taking vitamin C over long periods of 
time and in large amounts may be harmful,” 
causing severe diarrhea, and affecting the 
clotting ability of blood, she said. 

NECC student Holly Brown said she 
funnels steam to her mouth and nose via a 
paper bag with the bottom cut out. 
Montalbano said this acts as an intensified 
vaporizer, opening up nasal passages, and 
moistening a dry throat, helping breathing 
and reducing coughing. 

A hot toddy or warm lemonade witha shot 
of one’s favorite liquor is an age-old measure 
for relief. 

Hazards: “With alcohol, people would 
forget how miserable they felt, and would 
sleep,” Montalbano said. Aside from the ob- 
vious ill-effects of too much alcohol, 
Montalbano warns that too much suppresses 
coughing to the degree that mucus can build 
up in the lungs, perhaps allowing pneumonia 
to set in. 

There may be a helpful placebo effect in 


any home remedy as well. 

“T think the mind—over—body issue always 
comes into effect, if you believe something 
will work, then it will work,” she said. 

Researchers say there are over 200 differ- 
ent cold viruses, and you can’t get the same 
cold twice, which is why you can live intimately 
with someone who has a cold, and still not 
catch it, she said. 

Children get more colds than adults, 
“because they’ve never been infected with 
these viruses before, so it’s a first time for 
them for every virus they’re subjected to.” 
Once you’ve had a certain cold, your body 
will have built up antibodies against it, pre- 
venting its return,” Montalbano said. 

If students stayed home for the first few 
days of a cold, this would help reduce its 
spread, and aid in the student’s recovery, she 
said. 

“My personal (recommendation) would 
be that they stay home for those first few days, 
and get much rest, eat well, and really pamper 
themselves, but that’s not always a realistic 
possibility for people who have tests, etc. It 
would be wise to stay home, but I don’t know 
that people would do it.” 


Get your vitamins 


“Vitamin C has a good role. 
High concentrations of it do 
help to fight certain viruses. 
Remember, it does come in 
food we eat everyday: a glass of 
orange juice, many vegetables 
and fruits. ..” Montalbano 
said. 


sexual harassm 


Problems persist des 


By JENNIFER FORZESE & MICHAEL B. PIERCE 
Observer Features Editors 


Men and women often have differing views on when the sexual 
harassment line is crossed. 

“There are a lot of problems with sexual harassment,” said 
Judith Kamber, director of staff development. “One problem is 
clearly that there are gender differences as to how males and 
females perceive sexual harassment.” 

Different ways men and women communicate are complicated 
by their gender differences. 

“What often comes up in sexual harassment is men will not see 
certain behavior as sexual harassment and women will,” Kamber 
said. 

Man has the power: Ina sexual harassment situation, the man 
has the power, said Selma Singer, professor, department of 
behavioral sciences. 

“Men don’t understand what it means to be powerless, the way 
women are,” she said. “Most sexual harassment takes place in a 
power situation. The man wields the power.” 

Singer said sexual harassment is a big issue on campus. 

“There is a problem at NECC,” Singer said. “There is a lot of 
it going on between the students, but the more serious issue is 
sexual harassment of female students by male faculty members.” 

One reason students do not report sexual harassment is fear. 

Not believed: “When a woman comes forward, she is labeled 
a troublemaker and is not usually believed,” Singer said. 

Singer said the consequences of sexual harassment can persist 
over long periods of time. 

“When women are harassed by a male professor, they are afraid 
about their grades,” she said. “They withdraw from the class and 
end up withdrawing from school. This scar is serious and lasting.” 

The sexual harassment resource group is responsible for edu- 
cating the campus as well as methods in dealing with sexual 
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harassment. 

“There are anumber of methods to deal with it,” Kamber said. 
“We deal with the informal method. If someone wants to go to 
court, that has nothing to do with the college.” 

Dealing with the issue: The resource group helps people who 
believe they have been victims. They are trained to help the person 
look at and choose an appropriate method of dealing with the 
harassment. The methods include confronting the person and 
writing the person a letter, to finding a mediator to work with the 
faculty member accused of harassment. 

Kamber feels some of the cases can be dealt with informally. 

“The student may just feel the need to talk about it and not do 
anything at all,” she said. “The student may also be asked to keep 
a journal and write down ways in which they feel they have been 
harassed. We help them find a comfortable way to deal with it.” 

Many types of sexual harassment are not easily defined. 

“It depends on the situation,” Kamber said. “Sexual harass- 
ment may be offensive to one person but not to another. N inety- 
eight percent of the time, the most common sexual harassment is 
male-to-female harassment. 

One thing that occurs is a woman comes forward to talk about 
a situation that has become uncomfortable, but does nothing else. 

Women are reluctant: “It takes a lot of energy and nerve to 
come forth,” Kamber said. “It’s not always easy or comfortable. 
The woman’s integrity is questioned. This is why a lot of women 
are reluctant.” 

Singer said one reason a woman does not file a complaint 
involves the way women are viewed. 

“Women are socialized not to be troublemakers, not to make 
waves,” Singer said. “Also, men and women have been socialized 
to understand that women are sex objects. This is the way it has 
been throughout history and our culture. It’s the nature of things 
because it’s a man’s world.” 

Kamber believes when a person’s language or behavior makes 
someone else feel uncomfortable, 
then it should be looked into. 

Lack of communication: “Men 


makes people uncomfortable,” 
Kamber said. “This should be exam- 
ined more clearly.” 

When a woman has a complaint 
ofalleged sexual harassment, the first 
thing to do is to listen. 

“A person has to be supportive 
and validate that what they’re saying 
is upsetting,” Kamber said. “Then, I 
share information and options, and 
then wait to see what happens.” 

Kamber also said the number of 
people in any given place could add 
to the amount of sexual harassment 
that occurs. 

“At any institution of this size, 
you can bet there are incidents of 


(603) 893-9600 


don’t realize that certain behavior’ 


pite effort 


sexual harassment,” she said. am! 

Even with support and the explanation-of confidentiality 
people are reluctant to come forward. 

Minimize damage: “What we try to do in view of the fact that 
it’s so difficult to get anyone to file a complaint, formally or 
informally, is to try to minimize the emotional and psychological 
damage,” Singer said. 

Karen Dyeak, liberal arts, has felt the brunt of sexual innuen- 
does. 

“It’s not a compliment,” she said. “They (men) don’t care 
about us (women). They do it to tease us. They don’t think about 
the person inside. It made me feel used.” 

Another NECC student believes that some people take these 
issues too seriously. 
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Laurel Marshal, liberal arts, said, “It’s been going on for along 
ac. I think they get-too picky about it sometimes. It’s human 
ture to make comments. Maybe some get more offended by it 
an others.” 

Leslie Brenker, travel and tourism, said, “It happens alot. Most 
men have been to intimidated to do anything about it. There’s 
ver been any place for women to report it, basically because it’s 
nale dominated place. Some men don’t realize what they’re 
ing.” 

Becoming enlightened: Jennifer Hawxhurst, travel and tour- 
1, said, “There should be better education to help women say 
” and to report it. I’m sure it happens everywhere.” 

Peter Kellan, liberal arts, said, “I think it’s a touchy subject. I. 
ened to the Clarence Thomas hearing, and you can’t base it or) 


immediate corrective oC 
investigation can help. 


: Make a record: 
: Keep a written. 
_-memoran- dum of 


 MPreserve confidential 
. Advise all involved tO 


10/28/91 


hearsay. It’s true, woman suffer from a day-to-day basis. 

“Allmen shouldn’t be categorized, though sometimes it seems 
this way,” Kellan said. “If1’m looking at a woman, it shouldn’t be 
seen as sexual harassment. Anything beyond that should.” 

Stephen Fabbrucci, director of personnel and affirmative action, 
said in the past year one complaint of sexual harassment had to be 
dealt with in a formal manner. 

“The college concluded that what transpired probably wasn’t 
sexual harassment,” he said. “After investigating, the college had 
to come to some conclusions, and we came to the conclusion that 
it wasn’t sexual harassment.” 

Employee conflict: The complaint was made by one employee 
against another, Fabbrucci said. 


Sex harassment investigation | 
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Fabbrucci also said sexual harassment isn’t a black—and—white 
issue. 

“Some cases could be related to academic freedom and free 
speech,” he said. 

At one point, students came forward to speak to a member of 
the group and indicated they felt they had been sexually harassed 
by certain behavior, Fabbrucci said. 

“T had hoped something could be done informally, but the 
students never proceeded,” he said. 

Kamber said she wished some students would proceed. 

“In many situations, I think it’s too bad that a complaint isn’t 
filed,” she said. “It seems as though there have been people 
victimized.” 


to fight sexual exploitation 


By TRACI-ANN FUSCO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Sexual harassment has been put in the spotlight over the 
past month with much controversy involved in the 
Clarence Thomas conformation hearings. Long before, 


person who feels they’ve been sexually harassed and 
allow both involved to resolve the problem in an informal 


way.” 


against anonymous complaints. 


The group is also designed to protect all individuals 


“All complaints received are held in the strictest 


forefront. 

“At first, I thought this would have a negative effect 
on women who have been harassed, but I’ve come to 
realize quite the opposite is true,” Kamber said. “I feel 
now, they might be less afraid to come forward. Before, 
it was considered a hidden problem, fear of ridicule and 
feeling it’s a personal dilemma has kept the problem 


however, NECC began a sexual harassment resource _ confidence,” Fabbrucci said. 


group. 


and the alleged harassers. 


Lemire 10/5, 


sata. 


The group is made up of faculty and staff, consisting of 
both men and women. Its purpose is to resolve allega- 
tions of sexual harassment between the complainants 


Helping others: “One ofthe main reasons we started 
the group was to encourage individuals who feel they 
have been harassed to come forward,” 
Fabbrucci, director of personnel and affirmative action. 
“It’s not the resource group’s intention to interfere with 
anyone’s private life. We just want to be available to a 


Defining harassment 


“What one person considers friendli- 
ness... another person may perceive 
as sexual exploitation,” Fabbrucct 


Sexual harassment is defined in many ways. 

Personal opinion: “What one person considers 
friendliness or sexual interest, another person may per- 
ceive as sexual exploitation,” Fabbrucci said. “Keep in 
mind, there are many kinds of behavior that fall into this 
wide spectrum.” 

Judith Kamber, director of staff development, said, 
“Most of the time, an unequal power structure is 
involved, suchas an employer or employee, ora professor 
and a student, but generally it is considered to be any 
unwelcome advance, not solicited, not wanted.” 

Other forms of conduct which may be considered 
harassment include: public display of photographs which 
may portray sexually explicit, offensive, or demeaning 
images; looks, leering, gestures, jokes, innuendoes, sexual 
slurs, comments, or epithets of a sexual nature; verbal 
abuse; subtle pressure for sexual activity; unnecessary 
touching in any form; demanding of sexual favors; and 
physical assault, including rape. 

The reaction in the past couple of weeks to Anita 
Hill’s allegations against Thomas has put the issue in the 


concealed pretty much up until now.” 

“l agree,” Fabbrucci said. “I don’t feel it will set the 
issue back, rather it has put it on the front burner.” 

Men as well as women can be victims of sexual 
harassment, but the number of reported cases are very 
few. 

“I’ve never been aware of any cases on campus,” 
Fabbrucci said. “I will say, however, in reality, the 
problem strikes mainly women.” 

Dual goals: Guidelines members of the sexual ha- 
rassment resource group follow try to resolve informal 
complaints of sexual harassment and are designed to 
establish two separate roles: that ofsupport advisers who 
assist the person who has been allegedly harassed and the 
mediator educator who assists the alleged harasser. Each 
role is designed to provide advising and education. 

If students or staff find themselves questioning a 
situation, they should speak with the other person 
involved. If nothing comes of this, they should seek 
help. For more information or assistance, contact Kamber 
at 374-3955 or Fabbrucci at 374-3923. 
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Raising funds 


Chris Evans photo 


WASHING CARS to raise funds for the ski club is a small price to pay for Peter 
Torromeo when he compares it to hitting the slopes during upcoming trips. 


Mickey invites his friends to work 


By TRACI-ANN FUSCO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Students who have ever dreamed about 
working in Walt Disney World may soon have 
the chance. 

Recently, representatives from the Walt 
Disney World College Program visited the 
NECC campus to interview students. 

“Tt’s a wonderful experience,” said Jean 
Poth, chairperson of NECC’s business divi- 
sion. “Students not only have an opportunity 
to take part in the Disney magic, they also get 
valuable experience in dealing with people, 
managing money, and being a part of the 
whole work experience.” 

The number of students selected varies. 

“They are looking for the all-American 
look,” Poth said. “Girls, make sure your hair 
is neat, earrings should not be larger than a 
penny, and you should wear a dress. 

“Guys, your hair should not be long 
enough to touch the collar of your shirt,” she 


said. “If you have an earring, it should not be 
worn, faces should be clean-shaven, and it 
would help if you wore a suit.” 

Right attituded: “I think the most im- 
portant part of the interview is your attitude,” 
said Kim MacDonald, a former program 
participant. “They are looking for people 
who are outgoing and cheerful, as well as 
someone who is motivated.” 

Asked what experience she valued most, 
she said, “I loved my job and the people I 
worked with. I would go again in a minute.” 

The jobs available for students include 
food and beverage booths, merchandise, re- 
sort operations, and attractions. 

Sean Enright, another participant, said his 
work was also one of the best parts of the trip. 

“T worked on the Jungle Cruise Ride,” he 
said. “I loved it. I had to deal with people all 
day long. It was a great experience.” 

Former program participants offered ad- 
vice for students considering the experience. 

“You don’t have an opportunity to speak 


Student Tutors 
Needed 


Become an Academic Support 


Center Peer Tutor 
LU) Earn extra money 


LU Help others 


LY Keep up your own skills 


$5 per hour 


1 


Contact: Penny Kelley or Pat 


Rose, Room C 


201i, ornecalLt 


Academic Support Center 
340-5809 


Ski club plans 


By MICHELLE GAGNON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


When the winter season creeps up and the 
cold weather settles in, most people retreat to 
their warm houses to hibernate—except the 
NECC Ski Club. As soon as crystal white 
snowflakes begin to fall and the skies turn 
their brightest blue, the club is sure to head 
for the slopes. 

This is not a club comprised of expert 
skiers. It has something for everyone. Be- 
ginners are given the chance to take lessons 
with excellent instructors and people their 
own ability, Sue Smulski, club adviser, said. 

“First-time skiers are guaranteed to be 
skiing by the end of the first day,” she said. 

Beginners do not need their own equip- 
ment and have an advantage because they can 
rent skis and don’t have to lug them around. 

The ski club is a group of recreational 
skiers whose main objective is to just have a 
good time. Smulski, club adviser for over 10 
years, said the club’s first few meetings of the 
year usually consist of information sessions. 
Occasionally, guest speakers from professional 
area ski shops come in to discuss outer skiwear 
and other skiing equipment. 

Cut backs: Due to budget cuts, the club’s 
activities and trips will be limited. The stu- 
dent senate cut the club’s budget by $3,000 
this year, to a $2,000 allocation. 

“Now is the time for club members to 
begin saving their money, ” Smulski said. 

Club members are planning their annual 
November raffle, where ski equipment, gift 
certificates, and donations from area busi- 


with your roommates before you arrive, but 
once you meet them, make sure you show 
respect for them,” said Meg Raney, a former 
participant. “I got along great with all my 
roommates. I lived with ‘internationals.’ They 
were French, German, and Moroccan.” 

Housing for all students is provided at the 
Vista Way apartment complex, which is lo- 
cated near the Walt Disney World Vacation 
Kingdom. All apartments are fully furnished 
and participants share them with students 
from other colleges and universities. They 
may also live with international representa- 
tives. 

Students may choose to live in either a 
two-bedroom apartment, which they share 
with four students, or they may share a three— 
bedroom with six students. Rent is $70 fora 
two-bedroom and $59 for a three-bedroom 
apartment, which includes all utilities and 
transportation to and from work. Rent is 
deducted from students’ weekly paychecks. 

A work week consists of a minimum of 30 


for snowy trips 


nesses are raffled off. 

“Tt is to the student’s benefit to sell the 
tickets, and these fund-raisers are the club’s 
main money source,” Smulski said. 

In the past, the club has traveled to 
Sugarloaf, Killington and Mt. Snow. They 
have also been to Quebec for a three-day trip 
and have skied Mt. Saint Anne, and Mount 
Blanc. The group travels in style, as they ride 
on motor coaches equipped with bathrooms, 
and sometimes even televisions and VCR’s. 

Some trip: Every January, the ski club 
takes its annual trip to Smugglers’ Notch in 
Vermont. 

“The kids usually don’t know what to 
expect as far as accommodations, but we stay 
in townhouses that have three floors, four 
bathrooms, and just about everything else 
imaginable,” Smulski said. 

“It’s like people were living there, decided 
to move out, and left all of their belongings 
behind. 

“Joining the ski club is a great way to meet 
people and to become a part of a nice, tight 
group of friends,” Smulski said. 


in Orlando 


hours, and the pay is $5.50 an hour. 

“You are not going down there to make 
money,” Poth said. “We want to teach the 
importance of budgeting money.” 

Right style: Enright said, “Make sure you 
bring some extra money down with you. I 
brought $500, but it didn’t take long to 
spend it.” 

“Bring your car,” Enright said. “If you 
don’t, you’ll be miserable.” 

“Make sure you bring plenty of shorts and 
casual clothes,” Raney said. “But also bring 
dresses and suits because you have to wear 
them to attend seminars.” 

The training offered consists of 30 hours. 

“The first 10 weeks you are there, you 
have to attend business courses,” Enright 
said. “You have to develop a business program 
and present it to Disney executives.” ‘ 

For more information, contact Kathy 
Richards in B—-302, or call 374-5839. 

“It’s the best experience you'll ever have,” 
McDonald said. “I can’t wait to go again.” 


The NECC Foundation Sponsors 
Sunday Afternoon Concerts 


Nov. 17 


All concerts at 2 p.m. 


NECC Library Conference Room 


Free admission 


Saturday Evening, 
Pat's Beef House, 
Donation $25 per person 


Nov. 23, 
Haverhill, MA 


An Italian Serenade 
Dec. 15 Winter in New England- 
A Panorama of Styles 


a 


ee 


Also sponsored by the NECC Foundation 


Holiday Dinner Dance 


7-12 p.m. 


For tickets call Claire at Shes (508) 388-4465. 
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Italian 


series 
kicks off 


Ethnic celebration 
showcases many 
20th century photos 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Arts @ Entertainment Editor 


As part of the month-long series, A Celebration of Italy, 
NECC’s Bentley Library Gallery will host an exhibition from 
the Alinari archives in Florence titled, Italy, One Hundred 
Years of Photography. 

The exhibit will feature photographs from some of Italy’s 
most famous photographers. The work of Giacomo Brogiand 
James Anderson, as well as that of their foreign counterparts, 
Alfred Eisenstaedt, Paul Strand, Henri Cartier—Bresson and 
Robert Capa, will be represented. 

The exhibit will showcase much of the economic, social 
and cultural changes that Italy has gone through over the 
course of the last century. Scenes from everyday Italian life, 
from its farmers and peasants, to its high fashion and wars, will 
be on display. 

Six sections: The exhibit has been divided into six chro- 
nological sections that begin with The Nation’s Childhood 
(1884-1907). The period of Italy’s political unification will be 
examined in this-first part, with the period of revolutionary 
invention and the use of the portable box camera during the 
battles of World War I displayed in the second section, New 
Protagonists (1908-1925). 

Part three, A Provincial Regime (1926-1939), illustrates 
the newly found creative freedom discovered with the advent 
of modern photography equipment, only to be repressed by 
the fascist government. a y 

A Wounded Country (1940-1946) showcases World War : . / 
IJ and its aftermath, with the post-war economic boom and 
“la dolce vita” in the fifth part, Well Being and Illusions (1946— B 
1960). La Dolce Vita 


Newerstyle on rise: The final section, Mass Rituals (1961— File photos 
1984), deals with the period when photojournalism was on A CENTURY of Italian history will soon be on display starting Nov. 10 in NECC’s gallery. Entitled Italy: 100 
the decline, and a newer, more introspective style of photog- Years of Photography, the exhibit will showcase the work of both Italian photographers, and their 


raphy was on the rise. é contemporaries who utilized the varied images that range from the gritty working class to the glossy fashion 
The exhibit is organized and toured through the gone 


Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition Service. It will 
run from Nov. 10 through Dec. 5. For more information, 
contact NECC gallery coordinator Arthur Signorelli at 374— 
3706. 
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‘Little Man Tate’ evokes emotion 


Smart kid goes to college in Jodie Foster’s directorial film debut 


By AMY BOARDMAN 
Observer Arts & Entertainment Editor 


A child prodigy, a mother’s love and the 
sometimes cruel world provide Jodie Foster 
with excellent molding material for her 
directoral debut. 

The setting of the film is a big American 
city, in which the Tate family lives in a not— 
so—desirable section. 

The main character, Fred Tate, seems like 
a normal seven year-old boy on the surface, 
but one does not have to dig very deep to see 
that he possesses an extraordinary talent, and 
is ready to make his mark on the world. 

Mother’s love: Fred’s mother, Dede, 
played by Foster, does everything in her power 
to prevent her son from being hurt by the 
cruel realities of life. She exhibits an 
unconditional love for Fred and she proves it 
throughout the movie. 

Foster gives a convincing performance 
and provides the audience with a character to 
like. Dede, a single parent, does her best to 
raise her son by herself. 

Diane Wiest plays Jane, a famous doctor 
who specializes in finding child geniuses. In 
Fred’s case, the doctor takes a special interest 
in him and he spends the summer with her, 
taking a college science course at the school 
where she teaches. 

A very small appearance is made by big 


Film Review 


band leader and singer, Harry Connick Jr., 
who gives a good performance as Fred’s 
friend. 

Little Man Tate may not sound like the 
most exciting movie ever released, and in fact 
it’s not, but it does evoke emotion from the 
audience throughout the film. One can truly 
say he either laughed, cried—and maybe even 
both. 

The right stuff: Cast with the wrong 
people, or directed by an incompetent, this 
picture had the potential of being a critical, as 
well as a commercial, flop. 

The Boston Film Festival was held in the 
beginning of September. During this rather 
large affair, Foster brought her film to the 
people, and it has seemed to do well in its 
national release. 

Attimes, Little Man Tate comes across with 
sad overtones, but the music helps to outweigh 
these scenes. The characters often dance to 
the upbeat soundtrack. Connick Jr. can be 
heard playing the piano during some of these 
happy moments. 

All and all, this film is a good one. For a 
first-time effort, Foster shows her worth. The 
world knows she can act, and now she wants 
to show us she knows the business and she 
does a good job. 


Parnassus rocks 


Chris Evans photo 


MARY FRANCIS and John Bishop, front, perform in rock group as part of a 
recent Parnassus literary magazine fund raiser festival. Watch for more 
coverage in the next issue of the NECC Observer. 


Bernstein’s music lives in Portsmouth 


By DEBORAH AHERN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


One of the most gifted and influential 
Broadway composers was featured in a con- 
cert at the Portsmouth Music Hall recently. 

The Portland Symphony Orchestra (PSO) 
paid tribute to Leonard Bernstein with a 
tapestry of songs ranging from ballads to jazz 
numbers. 

The performance began with The Star 
Spangled Banner, which quickly brought the 
audience to its feet. 

Toshiyuki Shimada, PSO music director, 
good-—naturedly greeted the audience and 
spoke briefly about Bernstein’s life. 

Local talent: “He was born in Lawrence, 
Mass., in 1918, and died last year in New York 
City,” he began. “He was educated at Harvard, 


Mellencamp’s 


By GARRY DEBLAIS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


John Mellencamp should be tired after years 
of making statements that fall on deaf ears. 
But on his new album, Whatever We Wanted, 
on Mercury Records, it’s back to the basics. 
His brand of American driving—home—at— 
night rock ’n’ roll, showcased with his hard— 
fought solutions that are blended well. 

For years, Mellencamp has lashed out 
about the misfortunes of the working-class 
heroes, the heartbreaks of love, the “average 
Joe” trying to get ahead, along with his many 
political views about American society. 

This nation’s blind faith in politicians, 
which Mellencamp has strongly preached 
against, is visible in the song They’re So Tough, 
where he says he will not bow down to a 
hierarchy figure, no matter what. 

“They'd like to make me their nigger. Isay to 
hell with them, ’'m not getting down on my 
knees, and beggin please, can you throw me a 
crumb now and then.” 

Getting the message: His angry message 
is drawn into the song Melting Pot, where he 
sympathizes that if we lower ourselves, we 
lose our self-esteem, and we’re then only 
asking for trouble and regrets in the end. 

“And tn the end, 1t’s always just some game. 
Your heartbreak and laughter’s all been in 
vain. For your whole life, want to kick you in the 
head, in the Melting Pot.” 

The first single off of the album, Get A Leg 
Upis another familiar Mellencamp trademark, 
chasing girls down and getting more than you 


Music Reviews 


and became a renouned composer, conduc- 
tor and pianist. He enjoyed composing the 
scores for plays, operas and movies, and always 
wanted a speaking part in a movie.” 

The next selection was from the operetta 
Candide, the sparkling Overture, which is 
familiar to concert—goers everywhere. 

Vivid imagery: Bernstein’s score for the 
1954 film On The Waterfront, perfectly 
illustrates the murder and mayhem on that 
screen. There was dramatic rhythm creating 
terrorin the scenes of violence, vivid emotional 
shifts, and intensely haunting music, which 
enhanced the mood on those fog—shrouded 
docks. 


Following intermission, the orchestra 


wished for. He also gets into more affairs of 
the heart, with the songs Crazy Ones, about a 
heartbreak of not having the relationship you 
want, and Last Chance, a final request for 
love. Backed beautifully with John Casella’s 
cheesy bar room organ music, the song makes 
you feel sad for the lonely and desperate 
barfly. 

Mellencamp’s unique mixture of har- 
monics is borrowed to an extent from past 
albums, regaining his basic rock ’n’ roll sound 
but still throwing in a curve now and then. 

Strong music: On the songs Whatever We 
Wanted and Love and Happiness, he uses 
Pharez Whitted’s hard-hitting trumpet along 
with the bring-it-on—home drumming of 
Kenny Aronoff, who does an admirable job 
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performed music from West Side Story, one of 
the most popular, innovative musicals ever 
composed. 

“West Side Story represents some of the 
most ambitious melodic and orchestral writ- 
ing Bernstein has ever attempted for a musi- 
cal,” Shimada said. 

Utopian metaphor: The lyrics, written by 
Stephen Sondheim, were sung by three 
brilliant performers. The audience greatly 
enjoyed Maria and Tonight, and finally 
Somewhere, which, Shimada reminded the 
audience, “is a vision ofa world in which there 
is a place for love and friendship.” 

The entire performance was captivating, 
and earned a standing ovation. The orchestra 
noticeably enjoyed its work, and responded 
well to its conductor. He gave the performers 
smiling looks of approval after each number. 


latest makes political 


for the record. The hard-packed guitar play- 

ing of newcomer David Grissom, hits a high 
note, especially when teamed with Mike 
Wanchic and Toby Myers on the track’s [Aint 
Ever Satisfied, a solution that money is not 
the pursuit of happiness, and Now More Than 
Ever, a stand—up-—for—what’s—right love song. 


They fondly refer to him as “Toshi.” 

Lynn Hannings, who has played the base 
and violin with the PSO for 24 years, was 
eager to talk about that experience. 

“I played the piano as a child, and fell in 
love with the base when I first attended the 
New York Philharmonic as a . teenage” 
Hannings said. 

“Sometimes, the music will move me to 
tears, but sisuaily I’m so busy concentrating 
and counting because the music is so diffi- 
cult,” she said. 

Experience: Hannings has been working 
with “Toshi” for six years, and hopes that this 
inspirational Japanese conductor will stay in 
Portland for many years. 

The tribute to Bernstein encouraged many 
attendees to purchase season tickets. It was 
clearly a great success. 


statements 


Mellencamp packs up a series of songs that 
grips you like the tires off of his prized °56 
Chevy Bel Air. No one song leaps out at you 
like past masterpieces Small Town or Pink 
Houses, but he does the job by startling you in, 
buckling you up and giving you a good ride 
for the night. 


The Future Educators Club 


invites you 


to join them 


Monday, 11 a.m. to 12:45 p.m. 
room C-—304 


for informative guest speakers, 
educational videos, and great conversation 
with future educators 


For information contact, 
Julie Cloutier, room C—382 


Come and bring a friend 
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STANDING BY a demolished 
home in Gloucester, a bystander 
investigates the damage made by 
Easterly Kettle Cove, top. Sand 
brought in by the tide adds to 
Manny Abdulla, owner of Origi- 
nal Margo’s, and other residents’ 
distress, left/right. Water makes 
driving difficult and tears up 
neighboring streets, below. 
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‘Hard Times’ 


New campus play premieres 


tonight at Top Notch Theatre 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Arts C Entertainment Editor 


Lights, camera, action! 

The NECC Top Notch Players, after 
months of preparation and rehearsal, open 
this semester’s performance of Charles 
Dickens’ Hard Times tonight at 8 p.m. 

Hard Times is the play wherein Jeremy 
Bentham’s theory of acting in the manner 
that best suits the majority, is challenged by 
Dickens’ theory of acting on one’s own be- 
half. 

The play, and the actors in it, are entered 
in the American College Theatre Festival 
(ACTF). The ACTF will send two people to 
critique and evaluate the performance, and 
then decide if it will be entered into the 
regional competition. 

The winner of the regional competition 
will then move on to compete at the Kennedy 


Center in Washington D.C. In the end, one 
person will receive a full scholarship in the 
Irene Ryan Acting Competition. (Ryan por- 
trayed the caustic “Granny” in The Beverly 
Hillbillies television series). 

Director Penny Schricker, a part-time 
NECC instructor, and Drama Adviser Susan 
Sanders have cast a number of talented stu- 
dents in the play. 

Among the students cast are: Amy 
Anderson, Samantha Clark, Susan 
Cunningham, Brett Duggan, Lisa Fay, Daron 
Fraser, Michael Gilstrap, Bethania Nunak, 
Tom Roberts, Dawn Smith, Frank Smith, 
and David Victory. 

Performances are scheduled for Nov. 8,9, 
15, and 16. Curtain time is 8 p.m., with a 
special 1 ] a.m. performance on Monday Nov. 
18. 

Admission is $3 for students and $4 for the 
general public. Tickets are available at the 
door. 


Facilities in need of 


administration, Robert McDonald, dean of 
academic affairs, Ed Sheehan, superintendent 
of buildings and grounds, Carl Beal, chair 
person of sports and leisure studies, and 
Dufour was held recently discussing the facili- 
ty’s problems. The group included discussion 
of repair possibilities and a facility ’s tour. 

“The overall condition of the courts was 
discussed at length, and we also did a physical 
inspection of the court,” Dufour said. “We 
listened to Carl’s (Beal) concerns and prob- 
lems.” 

Beal is now in the process of getting floor 
repair bidding proposals from contractors. 
Dufour proposed a plan that would tempo- 
rarily fix the court for the upcoming basket- 
ball season. 

Group plan: “Joe Brown has asked for 
proposals from Carl,” Dufour said. “I made a 
recommendation of a Band—Aid approach, 
which is a temporary refurbishing of the floor 
just to eliminate any concern about safety.” 

Dufour explored the possibilities and found 
the Band-Aid approach not feasible at the 
present time. 

One of the maintenance measures that will 
happen is dry mopping the gym floor several 
times a day. 

“Dust will cause a gym floor to be slippery,” 
Dufour said. “The best maintenance in a gym 
floor is frequent dry mopping.” 

Dust busting: “We are going to try to up 
the daily mopping of the floor so that it’s 
done several times a day,” Dufour said. 

Five years ago Dufour and Charles Gates, 
NECC motor equipment mechanic, stripped 
the old finished floor using a screening pro- 


Campus 
Crime Log 
Breaking and Entering: 

Tuesday, Oct.29- At 
11:05 p.m., Dick Lemelin, 
NECC security guard re- 
ported four youths breaking 
into the gym building (D building). The 
building was locked up at 10:30 p.m. When 
Lemelin entered the building, he found the 
change machine was broken into and the soda 
machine wide open. Officials said they believe 
the machines were broken into with a crow 
bar. They also believe individuals were either 
locked into the building after hiding from 
security or were students playing basketball 
near the time of the incident. Haverhill police 
were called and a report was filed. 

Stolen Vehicles: 

According to Gino Mattozzi, security cap- 
tain, three cars stolen from the NECC cam- 
pus during the last three weeks were retrieved 
in Lawrence. Mattozzi said security has been 
increased in order to deter other possible 
stolen cars. 

“We’ve stepped up our patrols,” he said. 
“We have the whole force working on this.” 


cess. They also stripped, sealed and refinished 
the court. 

The cracked, tennis courts in back of the 
gym building are also a major concern. 

Safety hazard:“I’ve never seen anything 
like it (tennis courts),” Brown said. “I don’t 
recommend people to play there; someone 
might get hurt.” 

“Horrible condition, unusable, unplayable, 
we got the courts closed and off limits,” 
Dufour said. “It’s definitely a safety hazard.” 

The problem started five years ago when 


Akbar, I want to 
tell You my real feelings. 


TL revel in sensual 
gratification with you. 


I trust you inevery 


1 care for you deeply, 


You are absolutely 
Wonderful. 


Break a leg! 


Chris Evans photo 


WEEKS OF preparation culminate tonight as the Top Notch Players, under the 
guidance of Susan Sanders and Penny Schricker, present Dickens’ Hard Times. 


repair — from page 20 


the tennis courts started cracking. The fence 
that surrounds the court has also been pushed 
up from the ground. 

A report submitted to the school by the 
Morrice and Gerry outdoor landscaping 
company stated the courts were built on a wet 
area. The water table lies 12 to 18 inches 
below the surface 

Causes: The report stated the reasons for 
the pushed up courts pipes and poles, causing 
cracks on the surface, is the expansion of 
frozen water causing pressure on the court. 


of being alive. 


IT cherish our moments 


together 


LT think you're gorgeous. 


You Fi\\ me With the joy 


The company estimated the repairs of 
drainage, lowering the water table, court 
resurfacing, and installation of new fences, 
poles, and nets will cost $100,000. 


The discussion ranged from reducing the 
courts to three from six and changing its 
location. 

“I know that Bob McDonald and Joe 
Brown are discussing the possibilities of a 
much more suitable place where the courts 
will remain good and usable,” Dufour said. 


You inspire in me feelings 
of utmost tenderness, 


Being with you is An 
adventure. 


Dey 90ND LPN AG hp) @ BAVPCMAS 539033 9w20 IbbI- SI) 


NONE OF YouR 
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it's time to get in shape 


Course shows students 
healthy dietary habits 


By BILL BURKE 
Arts ¢ Entertainment Editor 


Ofall the courses offered at NECC, very few can clue you in 
to health risks that may potentially shorten, or conversely 
lengthen your life span. 

Foundations of Health and Fitness is one that can do just 
that. 

“The class is designed to provide students with the neces- 
sary skills and knowledge to assist them in evaluating their 
current level of fitness and health,” Carl Beal, class instructor, 
said. 

During the course of the semester-long, two-credit class, 
students utilize computers to evaluate their own state of 
health, and ways to amend or otherwise change current 
undesirable trends. 

High tech: Beal says the department has recently upgraded 
to computer automation, which adds meaning to the find- 
ings: 

The software’ used by Beal and the physical education 
department is-easy to use and informative: Its primary’ use is 
to gather information to assist in creating a health and fitness 
prohles g 

Questions posed by the interactive and user-friendly pro- 
gram are divided into three areas of concentration. 

Analysis: The first section focuses on unalterable factors 
such as race, age and sex. ‘These categories can have a 
substantial effect on the outcome of one’s health profile. 

Part two directs the questioning toward one’s individual 
risk factors. The queries posed in this section dwell on physical 
condition, personal habits and stress brought on by poten- 
tially violent confrontations. 

The third part ‘gives advice on how to change dangerous 
patterns that exist. The result is a well-rounded and informa- 
tive analysis on one’s individual state of health and possible 
risk. 


Some people prefer to do things in the usual 
way. Butifyou want to prepare for life and work 
in a different way, consider Bradford College. 

- Bradford has put together nearly 200 years of 
experience and some of the best ideas in educa- 
tion today to forma highly acclaimed academic 
program known as the Bradford Plan. 
wooded, classic New England campus only 35 
miles from the big-city excitement of Boston, 
men and women from all over the world learn 
from a first-rate faculty. Whether you study 
management or the arts, a science or the hu- 
manities, you'll be able to gain both a solid 
liberal arts education and practical skills: So if 
you’re interested in earning a bachelor’s degree 
in a lively and personal environment for living 
and learning, Bradford may be right foryou. It’s 
an education that dares to be different. 


For details about admission as a freshman or 
‘transfer student, call 508-372-7161 or write 

the Office of Admissions, Bradford College, 

320°S. Main St., Bradford, MA 01835 


Bradford College 


Founded 1803 
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NON-TRADITIONAL methods of computing are one way Carl Beal shows Willie Miles and Sherry Bannon 
health risks and various ways to alter or otherwise change undesirable trends that emerge through research. 


Aside from the software program used in the class and lab 
time, actual hands-on training is utilized to help teach stu- 
dents about fitness. 

“T make each student fill out a health and fitness contract,” 
Beal said. “They can personalize it to fit their own specific 

needs. If students don’t like 
_ jogging, for instance, they can 
do cycling or weight lifting, 
or something else.” 
Future plans: Beal says it 
helps students to work to- 
ward a goal by the end of the 


semester. 

“We try to improve everything from blood pressure and 
strength to cardiovascular health,” he said. 

The facilities available in the gym area are used in the lab 
portion of the class toward this goal. 

“It’s a popular class, and next semester we hope to add 
another section,” Beal said. 

The department of sports and leisure studies cher the class 
in hopes of enlightening students to the dangers of poor 
health, and the rewards of good health, but as Beal points out, 
the class not only helps students get into shape, it can also be 
a lot of fun. 
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6 rooms 


Apartment 
for rent 
2 bedrooms 


All natural, 
hardwood floors 


$695 per month 


Call Paul 
(617) 841-7710 
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Black and White Supplies 
Instant Passport Photos 


31/2 x 5 or 4x6 Prints 
Wide Frame Selection 
Enlargements To 20” x 30” 


Same Day Slide Developing 
Available 
200 MAIN ST., HAVERHILL 
372-3280 
FOR ALL YOUR PHOTO NEEDS 
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By JON MORRIS 
Observer Sports Editor 


This year’s NECC men’s basketball team will 
feature plenty of new faces and a lot of opti- 
mism. 

“We have the makings ofa very, very good 
basketball team,” said coach Mike Rowinski. 
“We recruited some very good basketball 
players. We had probably the best recruiting 
year since we were nationally ranked (1984— 
LOSS) eg 

Ofthe 19 players on this year’s roster, only 
two were on the team last year. 

Eric Fruend, who left the team when his 
Marine reserve unit was activated during 
Desert Storm, and Tommy Livingston are the 
only returning players. 

“T think we have a lot more talent than we 
had last year,” Fruend said. “The big question 
is going to be whether we work together as a 
team.” 

High hopes: If they do work as a team, 
Rowinski feels the Knights can win both the 
Massachusetts Community College Athletic 
Conference championship and the New En- 
gland Championship. 

“We certainly have the talent on paper to 
do it,” Rowinski said. “It all depends if they 
do it academically and work at it on the court. 
Those are still big question marks.” 

Besides the question of working together 
as a team, another pitfall could put the team’s 


Men’s 
Basketball 


Hoop Preview : 


season in doubt. 

“Weve had a rash of injuries, which has 
been a setback,” Rowinski said. “It could 
have a drastic effect.” 

So far, many players have been hurt in 
practice. Willie Miles, knee; Shawn Bassett, 
back; Marvin Jones, back; Andy Suttner, wrist; 
and Brian Clark, ankle; have all fallen prey to 


NECC Men's Basketball Roster 


Number Name 
1 Tim Roberts 

Noah Shannon 
Andy Suttner 
Eric Fruend 
Adam Courney 
Shawn Bassett 
Rudd Brown 
Marvin Jones 
Willie Miles 
Jubba Kinnal 
Alex Millspaugh 
Tom Livingston 
Tim Caroll 
Jim Crestone 

- Bill Cheshire 
Brian Clark 
Darren Stratton 
Dan Jennings 
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Height Position 


Hometown Year 
Tyngsboro 
Lawrence 
Hampton, N.H. 
Salem, N.H. 
Billerica 
Haverhill 
Haverhill 
Haverhill 
Amesbury 
Dracut 
Tewksbury 
Methuen 
Haverhill 
Bedford 

Weare, N.H. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Haverhill 
Groveland 
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injuries. 

However, should the team remain healthy, 
there are many reasons to be optimistic. The 
main factor is the overall talent level. 

Rowinski called Shawn Basset “probably 
our most talented player.” 

Bassett, who played for Pinkerton Acad- 
emy, said, “We have a very talented team. I 
think we have a good chance to do a lot of 
damage this year.” 

Fire power: Rowinski said, “The thing 
that we will do this year, that we were not able 
to do last year, is score some points. We have 
some kids that can really get out, fast break, 
and shoot the ball.” 

Depth should be a strong suit for the 
Knights this season, he said. 

“This year we have 19 guys that can play,” 
Rowinski said. “Last year we had probably 
three or four that could play at this level. It’s 
certainly not a criticism of last year’s team 
because they gave me 100 percent. 

“Tf you had to ask me to name a starting 
five, I couldn’t. Anybody can start on any 
given day. So, it’s out there for the taking. A 
lot of that will depend on how people work in 
practice.” 

Versatility should also add to the team’s 
depth, he said. 

“We have kids that can play forward and 
switch to guard,” Rowinski said. “We have 
very few people that are set to one position, 
which makes us a little bit deeper.” 


Men’s hoop team looks strong 


Lost leader: Unfortunately, the Knights 
lost last year’s leading scorer, Ross Cloutier, 
who led the team with 15.2 points per game. 
Cloutier quit the team so he could concen- 
trate on academics. Rowinski said he hopes 
that Cloutier will be available in the second 
semester. 

Because of the team’s potential, Rowinski 
expects it to excel. 

“We’re setting our goals high because 
we’re working very hard at it,” Rowinski said. 

Fruend said, “If we work together we’re 
going to win the whole thing.” 

The Knights’ home opener is Nov. 13, 
against Bunkerhill Community College. 


Positive changes 


“This year we have 19 guys 
that can play,” Rowinski 
said. “Last year we had prob- 
ably three or four that could 
play at ths level. It’s certainly 
not a criticism of last year’s 
team because they gave me 
100 percent.” 


Varsity Men's Basketball Schedule 


Head Coach: Mike Rowinski 
Assistant Coach: Dick Steele 
Day Date 
Friday Nov.8 
Saturday Nov. 9 
Sunday Nov. 10 
Wednesday Nov. 13 
Friday 

Monday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Saturday 

Monday 

Monday 

Thursday 

Saturday 

Thursday 

Saturday 

Monday 

Wednesday 

Saturday : 
*NJCAA regional games 


Place 
Away 
Away 
Away 
Home 
Home 
Home 
Away 
Home 
Home 
Away 
Home 
Away 
Away 
Home 
Away 
Away 
Home 
Away 


(Partial) 


School .. 

. Montreal, Canada 
Montreal, Canada 
Montreal, Canada > 
Bunkerhill C.C.* — 
Hesser Jr.* = 
. Quinsigamond C.C.* 
. S. Maine Tech ~~ 
Dean Jr.* 

. Massasoit C.C.* — 
oMti dae 

. North Shore C.C.* 
N.H.T.1., Concord 

. Newbury Jr.* 

. S. Maine Tech. 

. Berkshire C.C.* 

. Quinsigamond C.C.* 
. Hesser Jr.* 

. Dean Jr.* 
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Bulls to beat Blazers in finals this season 


By GARRY DEBLASIS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


It’s harvest season again, sports fans. This is 
the time of the year when fans start thinking 
about which of the 27 NBA teams will survive 
the next seven months of basketball action to 
bring home the championship trophy. 

Last year, the Chicago Bulls and its mega 
star, Michael Jordan, captured the NBA crown 
by defeating Magic Johnson and the hobbling 
Los Angeles Lakers in five games. 

This year, as always, many changes and 
surprises make the NBA the Russian Roulette 
of sports. 

In the east: Hometown favorites, the 
Boston Celtics, can’t seem to stay healthy 
enough to put up another championship 
banner in the Garden. The absence of Kevin 
Gamble in camp, and the questionable health 
of some players, could cause problems for the 
over—the-hill gang. 

With the impressive preseason play of 
rookie forward Rick Fox, the dazzling Dee 
Brown maturing every game and a healthy 
Kevin McHale, Robert Parish, and Larry Bird 
on hand, the Celts could take the top spot 
from the Bulls, however. 

The Bulls, on the other hand, seem to be 
headed for another round in the finals. With 
the brilliant play of Scottie Pippen, the defen- 


Sports Column 


sive style of Horace Grant, and the up-to-par 
performance of Jordan himself, the Bulls are 
in line to repeat as champs. 

Old faces: The return of Pat Riley to the 
coaching ranks is promising, but rife with 
difficult tasks for the New York Knicks. With 
Ruley’s coaching techniques and his “know— 
how-to-win” philosophy, the Knicks have a 
new attitude, and new life. With the unhappy 
Patrick Ewing in camp, Riley might wish that 
he stayed in the broadcasting booth, how- 
ever. 

The multi-talented Portland Trail Blazers 
are another team controlling its own destiny. 
A solid team backed by veterans Buck Wil- 
liams and Clyde Drexler, along with the 
outside shooting of Danny Ainge (remember 
him?) and Terry Porter, could shoot the lights 
out in the Western Conference. 

Back to the future: Last year’s embar- 
rassing loss to the Golden St. Warriors, 
brought Larry Brown and the San Antonio 
Spurs back to reality. Brown’s experienced 
teaching of David Robinson, and the beef- 
ing—up of the front line with Antoine Carr, 
could have the Spurs riding high out in the 
Midwest in June. 

Every NBA season has always had its share 
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of twists and turns that makes or breaks a 
team. 

What to expect this year is what former 
Maryland and current James Madison basket- 
ball coach Lefty Driesell once said, “ If ifs and 
buts were cash and nuts, we’d all have a nice 
Christmas.” 


Well, here’s my ifs and buts wish list: 

Atlantic Division: = 

1. Celtics—Keep everyone healthy and they 
could goa long way. Ifnot, Bird can count on 
a gold medal in the Olympics. 

2. Sixers—With no true center, all eyes are 
on Charles Barkley to carry the team, which 
won’t be far. — 

3. Knicks—Riley will turn the team around, 
if he can babysit Ewing. 

4. Bullets-Coach Wes Unseld and Ber- 
nard King will keep the team afloat, but lack 
of experience will drown it in the playoffs. 

5. Magic—Loads of talent with Scott Skiles 
and Dennis Scott, but just another rebuilding 
year. 

~ 6. Nets—Rookie Kenny Anderson could be 
the next King Jordan, but Coach Bill Fitch 
has his work cut out for him. 

7. Heat—-New coach Kevin Loughery 
couldn’t win with the Bullets, Hawks, Nets, 
and the Sixers. Why stop now? 

Central Division: 

1. Bulls—Providing there are no injuries to 
key players, the Windy City could be cel- 
ebrating again in June. 

2. Pacers—Chuck Person and Reggie Miller 
will carry the team, but no true center could 
block its chances of beating the Bulls to the 


punch. : 
(continued on page 19) 
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Women hope 


Hopeful hoop start 
Chris Evans photos 
INTENSITY COVERS the face of Sherry 
Bannon as she gets ready to take 
warm-up shots during a recent prac- 
tice as teammates look on, above. 
Practicing her game,working hard and 
honing the skills that may help carry 
head coach, Mike Thistle, and the 
Knights to a winning season and 
competitive playoff position, is 5'0" 
sophomore. guard, Kim Knapp, right. 


-NECC Women’s Basketball Roster 


Name 
Heather Preston C/F 
Nicole Melanson F 
Sherry Bannon” sF 
Kim Knapp G 


6’0” 


Leann Reynolds F/G 


Tara Holtham F/G 
Kerri Timmons G 
Shaye Fenton C 
Jill Tweedlie F 
Stacy Rousseau G 
Jennifer Quimby G 
Jean Bruenjes C/F 


NBA picks - 


3. Pistons-Too many conflicts, and the 
release of James Edwards, will cause problems 
for Coach Chuck Daly’s crybabies. 

4. Cavaliers—Mark Price is back and Danny 
Ferry is on the rise, but the depth chart is 
mighty low for Coach Lenny Wilkens. 

5. Bucks—Coach Del Harris will be fired 
after playing center Moses Malone at point 
guard. : 

6. Hawks—Inexperienced backcourt needs 
to mature around Dominique Wilkins and 
Kevin Willis. 

7. Hornets—Rookie Larry Johnson could 
be the bright spot on the court, ifhe ever signs 
and makes it to the camp. 

Midwest Division: 

1. Spurs—Robinson can carry the team just 
so far, but the big problem being no one to 
back him up. 

2. Jazz—With a new arena, and rookie Eric 
Murdock’s potential, the Jazz will turn heads 
and surprise some. 


Position Height 


Hometown 
Epping, N.H. 
Lawrence 
Methuen 
Randolph 
Haverhill 
Salem, N.H. 
Haverhill 
Haverhill 
N. Reading 
Lowell 
Haverhill 
Haverhill 


Year 
Sophomore 
Sophomore 
Sophomore 
Sophomore 
Sophomore 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Freshman 


from page 18 


3. Rockets-The dream could be real if 
Hakeem and company can get past the Spurs 
and the Jazz. 

4. Timberwolves—Jimmy Rodgers is back 
coaching a young and happy bunch of kids 
now that Bill Musselman is gone. 

5. Mavericks-Rookie Doug Smith could 
take the place of Roy Tarpley, but until he 
develops, it’s going to be crying time again in 
Dallas. 

6. Nuggets-Rookie Mutombo fills a big 
need, but will get tired of Coach Paul 
Westhead’s brand of backyard ball. 

Pacific Division: 

1. Trail Blazers—On the road to the finals, 
if they don’t shoot themselves silly. 

2. Suns—Kevin Johnson and Tom Cham- 
bers are the backbone of the team, but with 
no true center, the Suns won’t be shining. 

3. Lakers—Not the team of old, but Earvin 
will lead it as far as he can go. 

4. Warriors—Need more than Chris Mullin, 


to improve 


Team gains depth this year 


By JON MORRIS 
Observer Sports Editor 


Last year, there were times when women’s 
head basketball coach, Mike Thistle, didn’t 
have enough bodies to run a decent practice 
or finish a game with five players on the court. 

That will not be the case for this year’s 
NECC women’s basketball team. 

Thistle said, “As opposed to last year, for 
the first time this year, I’m going to actually 
have a hard time balancing the playing time 
because of the quality of the players. 

“I’m excited,” he said. “We’re going to be 
as strong as life itself.” 

New arrival: One reason for Thistle’s ex- 
citement is the arrival of forward/guard Tara 
Holtham, who transferred from UNH because 
of a lack of playing time. 

“Why they never played her, I'll never 
know,” Thistle said. “She was just a walk-on 
and that’s the greatest gift a coach could get.” 

Although in her first year at NECC, 
Holtham was elected captain along with re- 
turning center, Heather Preston. 

Holtham said, “I was really surprised, 
considering it was my first year. But, I was 
really excited because I know I can do some- 
thing for the team.” 

Preston, who earned honorable mention 
on the All New England team last year, is also 
optimistic about the season. 

“We're going to be really successful,” 
Preston said. “We’ve got a lot of talented 
shooters, a lot of good defensive players, and 
a lot of talent distributed evenly, which could 


be a big help.” 

Preston, along with forwards Sherry 
Bannon and Nicole Melanson, and guard 
Kim Knapp are the only players returning 
from last year’s team. 

Impressive start: Bannon’s performance 
so far has been an encouraging development 
for Thistle. 

Thistle said, “She did so well this summer, 
working hard to get her game together, that 
she’s going to be tremendous this year. She’s 
been the star of practice, I couldn’t be more 
happy with her.” 

Holtham, Preston and Bannon are just 
three parts of what Thistle calls a team that is 
“nine deep as far as talent.” 

According to Thistle, the team has nu- 
merous outside shooting threats. 

Long bombers: “We’re not big, big, but 
we’re big enough and we have a tremendous 
shooting team,” Thistle said. “Offense should 
not be our problem at any point in time.” 

Some teams fail to reach their potential 
because of a lack of hard work. That doesn’t 
seem to be the case with this: group, both 
players said. 

Holtham said, “I think the attitude is 
there and we’re willing to work hard.” 

Thistle said, “It’s a close team, and its 
attitude is awesome. I’m having a hard time 
finding negatives because this is going to be 
a good year.” 

The team starts its season with a preseason 
trip to Montreal, Canada, before its regular 
season opener against Hesser Junior College 
at home on Nov. 12. 


Varsity Women’s Basketball Schedule 


Head Coach: Mike Thistle 


Assistant Coach: Donna Johnson 


Date 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Place 
Home 
Away 
Away 
Home 
Away 
Home 
Home 
Away 
Away 
Away 
Away 
Home 
Home 
Home 
Away 
Home 
Home 
Away 
Away 
Home 
Home 
Away 
Away 


Day 
Tuesday 
Thursday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Thursday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Thursday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Wednesday 
Friday 
Monday 
Monday 
Wednesday 
Saturday 
Wednesday 
Saturday 
Wednesday 
Friday 
Tuesday 
Saturday 


School 

Hesser 

Becker Leicester 
Fort Devens 
Quinsigamond 
N.H.T.I. 

Endicott 
Massasoit 
Mitchell 

Becker Worcester 


= 


53330 


C.C.R.I. 

N.H.T.I. 

Hesser 

Becker Leicester 
Newbury 

Dean 

Massasoit 
Becker Worcester 
Fort Devens 
Endicott 
Quinsigamond 
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Wednesday, March 4, Top Seed TBA Region XX! Playdown 
Saturday and Sunday, March 7 and 8, Mitchell College Region 
XXI Tournament 


Mitch Richmond and Tim Hardaway to go 
the distance. 

5. Sonics—Benoit Benjamin is leaner and 
Shawn Kemp is improving, but too many 
coaches on the court will not get them far. 

6. Clippers-Talented team with Charles 
Smith and the acquisition of James Edwards, 
but with Coach Schuler at the helm, it will be 
another high draft pick. 

7. Kings—Coach Dick (Fat Lady) Motta 
won’t be singing if rookie Billy Owens de- 
cides not to sign. 

It looks like another high-flying year for 


the Bulls who will win the ring again, trounc- 
ing the Celtics (sorry, fans) in the Eastern 
Conference finals. The Blazers will lose its 
fight with the Bulls, after a tough series with 
the Spurs, in the Western Conference play- 
offs. 

But with the anything—goes brand of fast— 
action basketball, rookies Anderson, Owens 
and Johnson on the rise, and coaches who 
won’t be pulling their hair out by April Fool’s 
Day, teams could be cashing in on a winner, 
or eating Macadamia nuts in Hawaii for the 
summer. 
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Athletic facilities crumble 


Problems: basketball, tennis courts a source of growing concern at college 


By ARTHUR MURPHY 
Observer Sports Editor 


Slip sliding and cracking away, the NECC gymnasium floor 
and tennis courts are in need of repairs. 

The hard—wood basketball floor in the gym poses two 
problems. The all-purpose gymnasium has weak floor spots 
and is slippery. 

Mike Kirkpatrick, NECC basketball player, said the floor 
is in poor condition. 

Bad conditions: “It’s horrible, one of the worst floors 
I’ve ever played on,” Kirkpatrick said.“I have seen some bad 
gyms, but this one has some dead spots. It’s slippery as hell 
and it’s promoting injuries. They have to do something 
about it.” 

Willie Miles, NECC Knights’ basketball player, said some 
of the team members were injured from the slick floor. 

“T think the floor is nasty; it’s not even worth playing 
on,” he said. “ It’s real slippery. We have had four injuries 
from slipping and banging knees. You can’t stop, and we 
can’t do line drills because you slide all over the place.” 

NECC athletic director Jack Hess said the floor has 
reached the point where it’s in badly need of repair. 

Needs maintenance: Hess also said part of the problem 
relates from the lack of maintenance to the floor. 

“The basketball court demands a lot of maintenance,” he 
said. “The problem here is that we have had little maintenance 
done to the floor.” 

Duffy Dufour, NECC working foreman, said the floor 
has many possible problems. 

“In my opinion, it’s anybody’s guess to what was the 
cause of the floor problems,” he said. 

Different opinions: “There are two schools of thought 
going on right now,” he said. “I’m not sure we have a handle 
on it.” 

Dufour said directions were given to Prospect Cleaning 
Company of Malden to dry mop with an untreated mop so 
there is no treated finish on the floor. Despite this, Dufour 
isn’t sure if the directions are being adhered to because he 
doesn’t work at nights. 

~. “Tm just clutching at straws, I’m guessing, trying to read 
what possibly happened,” he said. “There is a possibility that 
sometime or another, someone has taken the task to use a 
treated dry mop, which is basically oil to gather dust and oil 
is slippery.” 

Dead spots on the floor are another facility concern. 

Ungrateful dead: Dufour believes the dead spots are due 
to construction flaws. 

In 1981, the dead spots in the floor were repaired by The 
Billerica Remodeling Company. Dufour said the same dead 
spots, repaired ten years ago are the same spots that were 
fixed last year. The spots on the court now also resemble the 
ones repaired a decade ago. 

“When trying to develop this a little further, I found out 
that the dead spots that we were supposed to be fixed in 1981 
are identical to the dead spots that are being complained 


about now,” he said. 


“Last year, the contractors made an effort to try to fix 


some of the worse spots,” Hess said. “I think they tried to do 


a good job, but the court is really in tough shape.” 
(continued on page 16) 


Chris Evans photo 
PROSPECTIVE TENNIS players find themselves all cracked up as they venture upon the disheveled NECC 
courts only to discover the fault lines that litter the surface like a road map. 


Soccer team reaches state final tourney 


By ARTHUR MURPHY 
Observer Sports Editor 


In only its second year of existence, the NECC 
soccer team placed second in the state 
championship last weekend. 

Jack Hess, athletic director, said the team 
provides a steady foundation for the future 
soccer program. 

“They are sort of the pilgrims of the soccer 
world,” he said. “They’re the revolutionaries 
of the 1776 era. They might not see the fruits 
of their labor, but three or four years from 
now when (Coach) Nunzio (DiMarca) builds 
on this solid foundation, they will be con- 
tending in winning state championships.” 

Outplayed Holyoke: The Knights opened 
the first round with a 2-1 win over Holyoke 
Community College. 

“We outplayed them (Holyoke),” 
DiMarca said. “We could have easily scored 
three or four more goals.” 

Knights’ Colin Geary scored both goals 
on breakaways in the first half and had seven 
more attempts to score. 

“The defensive players were not that fast,” 
Geary said. “I really wish that I could have 
scored all those goals.” 

Knights’ goalie Mike Gabardi made cru- 
cial second-half saves to keep Holyoke at bay. 


NECC’s defenders were not far behind, as 
they helped contribute to Garbardi’s success. 

Best game this year: “We did pretty good, 
we played together and we were communi- 
cating when passing the ball,” said Knights’ 
Jose Garcia. “The defense played well and the 
offense was there.” 

“This was the best game we played this 
year,” Garbardi said. 

With 11 minutes to go in the game, for- 
ward Rich Turbau scored Holyoke’s only 
goal. 

“No contest, we outplayed them,” 
DiMarca said. “Catenaccio really paid off. 
They didn’t have many shots against us.” 

NECC then played host to Springfield 
Tech in Sunday’s state championship. The 
Knights fell to Tech 7-1. 

Tied the game: The Knights scored first 
on Geary’s third goal of the playoffs. Shortly 
after, Springfield tied the game. 

“We had them in the beginning,” Garbardi 

said. “We were confident but then they caught 
up.” 
Mid-way through the first half, Geary was 
ejected from the game on a controversial call 
as he collided with Tech’s goalie in an attempt 
for the ball. 

“The referees were making a lot of bad 
calls,” Garbardi said. 


Springfield Tech then scored off a penalty 
kick in the beginning minutes of the second 
half. Garbardi said the goal was a deciding 
factor of the game. 

“After the penalty shot, our players lost 
their heads,” he said. “We weren’t playing 


Chris Evans photo 
A HOLYOKE player prepares to taste leather as Glenn Josephson boots it by the 
unlucky defender in a recent 2-1 win that propelled NECC into the state finals. 


control soccer.” 

Tech scored five more goals en route to 
the state championship. 

The Knights finished the season with games 
against Newbury College and Dean Junior 
College. 
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